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| PROLOGUE 
To | 
Par the THIRD: 


I invention (ſays an inge- 


* 1 8 ag 
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tive faculty; which would 


the higheſt pretenſions to it; whereas 


objects of our contemplation.“ 


25 Invention then is in truth pretty much 
the ſamewith having eyes and Pang them 
Vor. II. B 8 
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© nious author) I believe is 
(c x& 


generally underſtood, a crea- | 
indeed prove romance writers to have 


„ by invention is really meant no more 
(and fo the word ſignifies) than diſco. 

e very, or finding out; or to explain it at 
large, a quick and ſagacious penetra- 95 
* tion into the true eſſence of all the 
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in order to diſcern the objects which are 


placed before us. But the eye here made uſe 


of muſt be the mind's eye (as Shakeſpear, 
with his peculiar aptneſs of expreſſion, calls 
it) and ſo ftriftly Juſt is this metaphor, 


that nothing is apparently more frequent 
than a perverſe ſhutting of this mental eye 
when we have not an inclination to per- 


ceive the things offered to our internal 
view. I know not likewiſe, why a ſhort- 


ſighted mind's eye ſhould not be as good 

an expreſſion as a ſhort-ſighted body's eye. 

But in this we are much kinder to our 
ſenſe than to our intellect; for in order to 


aſſiſt the former we uſe glaſſes and ſpec- 
tacles of all kinds adapted to our deficiency 
of ſight, whereas in the latter we are fo far 
from -accepting the aſſiſtance of mental 


glaſſes or ſpectacles, that we often ſtrain 


our mind's eye, even to blindneſs, and at 


the ſame time affirm that our fight | is no- 


thing leſs than e 


Ibe 708 who writes to. ks mind's eyes 
| and collects his images through the ſame 
medium, lies under a great diſadvantage 


in 


in compariſon with the painter. The ori- 
ginal, from whence the latter draws his 
copy, is an outward object, and his pic- 


ture, when finiſh'd; is addreſs'd to the vi- 


ſual ſenſe: whereas the original, from 


whence the former takes copy, is per- 


ceived by the mind's eye, 'and addreſs'd 
alſo to the mental perception of his reader. 


In order, therefore, clearly and diſtincti7 
to convey his images, the poet is obliged 


to make uſe of allegories, metaphors, and 
illuſtrations from outward objects, and 


from things viking: to deduce the en 
. things not ſeen. - | 


＋ . a ſpeaking, the — | 


which we call works of invention, ought 


to contain the hiſtory of the mind of man; 
and he is the beſt writer, who repreſents it 
moſt wy” Air ET 


If! invention then. be. ants a capacity of 
finding, and not of creating, we muſt endea- 


vour (if. we would exerciſe this faculty) to 
to keep our mind's eye open, and on the 
n and not cloſe it up by bending all 


* 
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our thoughts on the gratificatlon of ſome | 


preſent humour. The reader alſo may be 
ſaid to partake of the invention of the au- 


thor, when he finds his own acquaintance 


in the true repreſentations of nature. Thus 


the reader who hath moſt truly confidered 
and digeſted the ſentiments which he 
reads, muſt be a man of the beſt taſte, 
and muſt find moſt pleaſure in the peruſal 


of authors worth the reading. It is but 
to preſerve candor enough to keep up an 


impartial attention, and inſtead of being 


actuated by a falſe ſname of ignorance, to 


know when properly to confeſs myſelf a 


learner; and I have it in my power, as 


far as my capacity will reach, to command 


any knowledge that is extant in x the whole 
univerſe, e = ; 


* 128 * 22 


what luxurious delight might they revel in 
the property of others ! Every' man poſ- 
ſeſſed of a competency enough to obtain 
eee . the taſk of hard la- 


Would e bo FR . winks 
cout the continual uſe of that little, but ſig- 
nificant pronoun, mine, or my own, with 


bour, | 


C51 


bour, might, innocent of theft or pillage, 
reap enjoyment from all the productions 
of the induſtry and faculties of half 
mankind. He, like the queen of the bees, 


: might partake in the fruit of the labours of 


all the hive. The works of nature and of 
art combine to delight his ſenſes. To 
omit the ennumeration of all natural beau- 
ties, ſuch as hills, dales, woods, rivers, 
the fragrance of flowering ſhrubs, the me- 


lody of birds, Sc. which are all at the 


command of the pooreſt peaſant z tis in 
my power with truth to declare, that to 
pleaſe my eyes the vain man builds mag- 
nificent palaces, and toils for riches in or- 
der to raiſe for my view a beautiful ſtruc- 
ture: for the ſame purpoſe ſerves the moſt 
finiſh'd pieces of the painter's art: the 


+ muſician toils to gratify my ſenſe of hear- 


ing, and the poets pen is employ d for 
my delight and entertainment: but if 
envy makes me ſicken at the ſight of every 


thing that is excellent out of my own poſ- 
ſeſſion; then will the ſweeteſt food be 


ſharp as vinegar, and every beauty will, 


- EP depraved eyes, appear as deformity. 


B 3 5 : Men : 


* 6} 


Men look on knowledge, which they [ 


learn, or might learn from others, as they 
do on the moſt beautiful ſtructures, which 


are not their own: in outward objects 
they would rather behold their own hogſty 


than their heighbour's palace; and in 
mental ones, would prefer one grain of 
| knowledge, gain'd by their own obſerva- 
tion, to all the wiſdom on a 1 . 
lomons. - | 


"fe is the remark of a very ingenious 
French writer, that ſcarcely any mah ever 


ſoared fo high in knowledge as he might 
have done by more intenſe induſtry. And 
k believe the chief baulk to this induſtry 


is, the great aptitude of the human mind 
immediately to pronounce the perfection 
of all its owt: productions. We are in- 


ellned to do by the produce of our minds 
as by thoſe of our bodies: namely, ad- 
mire them for being ours; and inſtead of 


taking the proper pains to form our chil- 
dren into objects of eſteem and admira- 


tion, we fear, . their * 


2 


or” 


(31 

is apparent to all impartial eyes, that they 
are patterns of perfection: we are angry 
that others are not as blind as ourſelves, 
and, knight-errant like, are at all times 
ready to defend the beauties of our own 
; Dulcinea. 


A poet is not only a mental painter (as 
generally allowed) but architect, ſculptor, 
Sc. And Horace confirms this as his 
opinion, by illuſtrating his rules for poe- 
tic compoſition by every outward object 
he could deviſe. In joining things con- 
- gruous together, ſo as to form a refem- 


blance according to nature, the judgment 5 


alone muſt be employed ; and in mental 
objects, where outward lines and plum- 

mets cannot be uſed, the judgment muſt 

de the mental rule, and make boundaries 
for proper proportions ; but in the ani- 
mating and adorning parts accident hath 
often had a great ſhare, and many a fine 
ſtroke, I believe, for which the poet hath 


almoſt gained the credit of inſpiration, 


may have been entirely owing to a lucky 


bit. The finiſhing a moſt famous piece 
B 4 | of 


ES 


[8] 


of ancient painting we : are told was owing : 
to the rageful deſpair of the painter, who, 


by throwing. his bruſh wet with painty in 


order to deface what he deſpaired to com- 


pleat, gave that expreſſive ſtroke which 
all his labour before could not effect. One 
of the moſt beautiful adornments in archi- 
tecture, the capital of the Corinthian co- 
lumn, Was found out, as Perrault ſays, by 


accident, or apparent accident, namely, 
the ſeeing ſome leaves of the acanthus 


winding themſelves round the handle of a 
baſket Placed on a young lady's tomb. 


- | "Ihe reaſon I ſay apparent accident, is, 
that although the ſeeing ſuch leaves in 


ſuch a careleſs form was accident yet the 
uſe which was made of it was owing to the 


penetration of the architect, who, by habit, 
had accuſtomed his mind to make uſe of 


outward objects; and thus the finiſhed 
piece of the painter was, in the firſt place, 
owing to his candor, in ſeeing that his art 


was baffled by the trying circumſtances of 
his ſubject ; and in the next place, to his 
not being aſhamed to: acknowledge, that 
the finiſhed ede of his inimitable 
| 


"4 
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a 1 9 ] | 
| RTE aroſe: from a ſtroke in which he 


was conſcious of having no more merit, 
as to the manual operation, than might be 
attribu ted even to the pencil itielf. 


The FR of immortality, or rather of 


duration equal to mortality itſelf, which 


we have reaſon to believe is on ſome poems, 
muſt be made by a judgment directed by 
modeſty and candor, which will not ſuffer 
the poet to think there is a magic in his 


touch which immediately brings all things 


to perfection. This modeſty engages him, 
before he vents his thoughts, to examine 


and re-examine them; and not being par- 


tial to them as his own, he will awaken all 
his faculties, in order to cultivate and exalt 


his genius to the height, before he brings 


_ is ee into e view. 


nf modeſty 5 candor are e to 
an author in his judgment of his own. 


works, no leſs are they in his reader. And 


when I hear every pert boy and girl, juſt 
come from ſchool, and who ſhould not 


yet. be out of the hands of their governors, 


B. 5 Aimee 


[1 1 

admitted to/M in judgment on Milton, 
Shakeſpear, &c. the face of things ſeems 
reverſed, the infant i is become the maſter, 


and the maſter is forced to ſubmit to de 


the ſcholar. 


Should an ingenious Weckt find out 
a machine in watch-making, or any other 
art, which was by experience proved to be 


for the uſe and pleaſure of mankind ; an 
honeſt indignation: would ariſe in every ge- 


05 nerous boſom to hear it criticiſed, pulled 


| to pieces, and condemned, by ſuch as are 


not only ignorant of its multiform wheels 
and connexions, dut who know not even 
Its common uſe. 5 


% 


| The learned Buſſe in his diſcourſe on 
epic poetry, hath very intelligibly ſet forth. 


the rules of Ariſtotle, as formed on Homer. 
He hath compared the fables of both the 

Iliad and Odyſlee with that of the Eneid 

of Virgil, and by adding the opinion of Ho- 


race on fable, action, character, Fc. he 
| Hath en how exact! Y Ae, Homer. 


Vi. gl, 


* 
1 
7 . 


N | 4 6 
Vi rei, and Horace, all agreed in their 
ideas of epic poetry. 


May I be allowed to ſuppoſe, that the 
chief reaſon for ſuch their agreement of 
opinion, was owing to their not each 


contending for the maſtery? 


5 Ariſtotle drew his rules from Homer, ad | 


his maſter; Virgil, in the ſame manner, 
imitated this firſt great pattern, and it is 


moſt likely, aſſiſted his judgment by Ari- 
 fetle's rules; Horace drew his precepts from. 
the ſame ſources with Virgil; and Boſſu, in 
the cleareſt manner, hath ſhewn the con- 
nexion and. co-incidence of opinion in 


them all four: and this alſo by modeſtly 
| forming his judgment from them as mo- 


dels, and not with an air of ſuperiority 
deciding their merits or demerits.. © _ 


, 6. Ainſi (dit elle) avant que de juger 


« d'un ne, 1 Haut rendre notre juge-- 


ow” ment 


—— 


» Boſſu traite du Poeme Epique, liv. vi. chap, 8. 


{ & 0 
1 ” 0 


Bo 
ment regulier, & Veprouver ſur. les ou- 
„ vrages excellens des meilleurs maitres. ; 
«<,,$i]s ne nous plaiſent pas, nous devons 
9 aqlttsr croire que le detaur eſt dans ndtre ._ 
<«« jugement, que dans ces modeles : & 
« ils nous plaiſent,. nous pouvons nous 
« fier à nous memes avec plus d'aſſu- 
rance, ſuivant cette judicieuſe penſe de 
AQuintilien: que celui à qui Ciceron plait, 
doit par là reconnoitre * il A beau- 
coup n i len 


© <a: Ga 


In works of died r the! imagi- 
nation muſt be firſt employed to awaken 
the attention, and to lead us afterwards to 

the exereiſe of the judgment. The plea- 

ture which Ariſtotle muſt take in reading 
the works of Homer, moſt probably led 
him to employ his judgment in finding __ 
cauſes for — Trey | . 


Whether a man e- cannot write an 
epic poem, is, or is he, qualified to judge 
of one, is a diſpute on which I ſhall not 


* to enter; yet modeſty and can- 
= | dor, 


- 2 ww » 


| 
3» 
+ | 


[137] i 
dor, I ſhould imagine, muſt induce à cri- 
tic to draw his rules from the higheſt and 
| beſt exemplars of that kind of writing, 
which he makes the ſubject of his enqui- 
ry; and I could almoſt venture to aſſert, 
that Ariſtotle would have bluſhed to have 
attempted the propounding a ſet of rules 
for what he could neither execute himſelf, 


nor of which he had not yet ſeen any ex- 


ample: but much leſs would he have at- 
tempted a criticiſm on epic poetry, whilſt 
two ſuch poems as the Iliad and the Odyſſee 
were extant, without deducing all his pre- 


cepts from the father, the inventor, and 


the judicious executor of that kind of 
writing. 7 


* 


= "WOE not kad; it 3 be too 
bold an aſſertion to ſay, that candor 
makes capacity; yet it is I believe indiſpu- 


tably true, that by this alone it hath the 


power of fully exerting all its vigour. But 
in order to try the truth of any obſerva- 
tion relating to the mind, the eaſieſt me- 


chod is to illuſtrate it by outward objects. 


It, 


bo 
_ 1 — r ̃ Ä. —˙r·!. ene 
> by Py” WOOL ef oo CIS". 
een . * —— — © - 
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If, for inſtance, a man was to ſweat and 


labour all the days of his life to fill a cheſt 
which was already full, the abſurdity of 


his vain endeavour would be glaring : in 
the ſame manner, when the human mind 


is filled and ſtuffed with notions, brought 


 thither by fallacious inclinations, there is 


no room for truth to enter; candor be- 


ing baniſhed, paſſions alone bear the 


fway. 


— —— R 


2 bauer. in farmiſe and nothing i 


But what is not. 


Truth is this very ret of what.is fait 


of that fickle goddeſs Fortune; 


She ſys thoſe that ſur, 
, Ang theſe that fy 27 


Fe or truth meets thoſe who cates 
Invite her,. and js unattainable by none 
but thoſe who deteſt her embraces, and. 


fly her as their enemy. But, 


A 


After 


7": 


N After all that has been faid in various 


ſhapes, by many various writers, con- 


cerning JUDGMENT, TASTE, INVENTION, 


Sc. they all and ſeverally mean no more 
than THE PERCEPTION OF TRUTH, Which. 
way ſoever it is offered to our view. 


— 


n 1 * 


— — if 


PART the THIRD. 


SCENE J. 


A will mix with o in nn , 
To pleaſe—but whom? Attentive auditors; + 
Such as will join their profit with their pleaſure : 
For theſe I'll prodigally ſpend myſelf 

Aud ſpeak away my ſpirits into air; 

For theſe I'll melt my brain into invention, 
Coin new conceits; and hang my richeſt words 
A, poliſp'd Jewels 1 in their bounteous ears. 

| BEN Johxsox, 


Every Man out t of his Humour. 
Poarrs. 4 Lis. The Cav. 


PoR TIA. 


4 . * 
- KY # 2 
3 £ FS 
-\V 
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[EN ſingle word at once to ſignify 
5 > all- the. evil paſſions turmoil- 

80 @ ing the mind of man, to ſpare 
the repetition of the various paſſions of 


| which the Turba is deſigned to convey a 
"nl 


S I have yentured on uſing a 


[ 18 s 7 
full idea ; ; I ſhould, on the other hand, be 
very glad if I might be admitted under 
one word alſo, to convey an idea of all 
that I could wiſh my hearers to under- 
ftand, when I would deſcribe a boſom 
fraught with gentle peace ; a heart caſt- 
ing out thoſe tormentors which com- 
poſe the Turba, and kindly yielding itſelf 
up to the enjoyment of its own tranquillity. 
To this ricuTNEss of mind, this com- 
pletion of wiſdom and goodneſs (as 
far as the human mind can tread the 
road to perfection) I would, if allowed, 
* wu name. of the DexTR A: A It, 


- The Cry, without the leaſt examination, 
| Joudly clamoured againſt the uſe of this 
word; declaring that they did not, nor could 
they underſtand its meaning: but they ſup- 
poſed i it was ſome more gibberiſh of hey 
own invention. | 


Portia. Was ir hi to be underſtood, 
I would not attempt the introducing it; 
but it is ſo eaſy to be explained, it is to 


me ſo expreſſive, and yet. fo ſimple, that a 
child 


1 


1 7 
* 


TS - 


child might ſoon be informed of its ut- 


11 beigen 


FE now the Cry, in univerfal chorus, 
repeatedly exclaimed againſt any explana- 


tion, declaring, that they would not be 


treated like children, and would farther 
exert the right of judgment, fo as abſo- 
lutely to forbid Portia's ever mention- 


Mn mes . 


5 Rut great as s they with Sanden 


chey ſoon found that there was a greater in 


prefence ; for Una, with a commanding | 


voice, declared, that ſuch tyranny, as to 


condemn any one unheard, ſhould not be 


fuffered before her; and that Portia was 
at full liberty to explain her reaſons for the 


uſe of this word. It will then be time 
enough, faid ſhe, to judge whether it be 
intelligible or adequate to her purpoſe z 
that is, whether it be properly adapted ta. 
anſwer the real uſe of language, the mak- 
ing our * my nech 5 


Portia. 


[ 20 ] 


| Portia. Dans in Latin aha aol ied 
to the hand, ſignifies the right, as ſiniſtra 
means the left; and 


The Cry, who had been forcibly filenced 
by Una's voice, now again roſe up in a 
univerſal tumult, and einen, that if 
they muſt learn new languages to under- 
ſtand her meaning, they were determined 
to hear no more. They would not be her 
butts, in order for her to puff off her own 
learning, and to treat them with Daene 


Portia. There! is obs that I would 
fay on this ſubject, for which the leaſt degree 
of learning is neceſſary. For example, 
- Milton ſays, that the Meſſiah conquered his 
enemies with his better hand, Surely if I 
| aſked any learned friend, why Milton ſays 
the better hand ? and he ſhould tell me, 
it was an expreſſion borrowed ſrom the 
Latin authors who made the ſame word 
| ſometimes (as when applied to omens) ſtand- 
for good, better, Sc. and ſometimes for 3 
the hand, which we call by the name of © FJ 
- oo a 


[ 21 ] 

the right hand, IT might without any far- 
ther learning underſtand Milton's mean- 
ing: and what is there in this, O ye Cry, 
that you might not all know as well as 
! ; 5 


At the image that Portia knew no 

more than chemſelves, the Cry began to drop 
their furious looks, and the dür within 

them to abate ſometiung of their ſtings. 


RS Tn is not only unneceſ- 
ſary in order to uſe the word dextra in the 
ſenſe I ſpeak of it, but on further conſide- 
ration, it may perhaps appear that there 
is nothing ſo very new or uncommon in 
this manner of expreſſion as was at firſt | 
| imagined. 


1 believe it will be found, that nothing 
more certainly fixes the true meaning of a 
word than examining its oppoſite or re- 
verſe. Now the word in oppoſition to 
dexter is ſiniſter; and if we only reflect on 
what daily paſſes in common converſation, 
we ſhall ſee that we have all naturalized 

1 the 


L 22 J 
die word ſiniſter, and made it alſo apph- 
cable to the workings of the mind. What 
ears amongſt us have not been accuſtomed 
to the words, finiſter views, ſiniſter de- 
ſigns, c? | e 


The Cry now ſhoured with applauſe 
[miſtake me not, reader, nor accuſe me af 
repreſenting an unnatural fact] for it 
was with ſelf- applauſe, on the diſcovery _ 
that Portia had not, nor could ſay any 


thing, which was not familiar to their 


apprehenſions. With one united voice 


they declared, that they had been ac- 


cuſtomed to her expreſſions all. their lives. 
| In a tone, much ſofter than uſual, they 
faid, © We agree with you, Portia, that 


<< there is nothing extraordinary in your 


« application of dexter and ſiniſter ; you 


do but talk the language familiar even 


to children and the 9 


Bente knew this to be a 1 league 
of peace which could not hold long; but 
taking the opportunity of this tempatary 
calm, ſhe thus + pron es 
9 25 Portia. 


4 


A. 

i 
15 
I? 
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_ - Portia. The word dexter is not leſs 
naturalized than ſiniſter ; for nothing 1s 
more common than to ſay, a man is poſ- 
ſeſſed of dexterity, and that he is dextrous 
in all the exerciſes of riding, fencing, or 
the like: and amongſt prize fi ghters, it is 
u frequent phraſe to fay, that blow was 
by: dextrouſly rom” 


Fi - Trae, Portia, (ſaid the Cry) we are all 
unanimous in our opinions, that the very 
loweſt and moſt vulgar of the people uſe 
this ſort of language. There is nothing 

in what you have ſpoke OY the mean- 
eſt n . 


- Portia. Hitherto 1455 che words dex- 
trous, dextrouſly, dexterity, have, in the 
Engliſh language, been applied only to the 
activity of the body. But this I believe doth 
not ariſe from the impropriety of applying 
them to the- mind, but -rather from - our 
greater aptneſs to adapt proper terms ex - 
preſſive of out ward objects than of the ob- 
jects of mental view, If a man, in the 


[ =. 
manufacture of weaving, was to employ 
his fingers in diſentangling a heap of con- 
fuſed threads or ſtrings of any kind, that 
were got together, and ſhould be fo lucky 
at to compleat his deſign, we ſhould "4 
that he had dextrouſſy unravelled the in- 
tricate knot, and claſſed every thread in 
its proper order, ſo as to enable him to 
go on with his work. Should any per- : 
ſon , willing to - unravel the intricate 
mazes of the human mind, ſo divide and 
diſtinguiſh one paſſion from the other, as 
to range them each in its Proper _ 
might we not ſay, that ſuch a man had 
dextrouſly PAY truth from error ? Ws 


| Una ſmiled ; and the . began to look 
aſkew. e 115 4 Wii 
1 | Since i in the relation - my ſtory - 
(eſpecially as Una condeſcends to be one of 
my audience) I would wiſh that my hearerg 
ſhould be truly acquainted: with the minds 
| of thoſe perſons, of whom I ſhall be obliged 
often to make mention: all the indulgence 
I aſk i is, to be ſuffered to tranſlate the word 
. a diextra 


TTY 
extra into the mind, 1 that I may uſe 
it to expreſs mental vigour and wiſdom 
with the ſame freedom as /inifter is uſed to 
| expreſs mental weakneſs, or that paltry 
mimic of true wiſdom, | e cun- 
ning. 


The Gy Ca now to grow into their 
uſual alarm; for they dreaded what uſe Portia 
might make of their late conceſſions ; but 
collecting themſelves into a | heap, they 
fixed their heavy eyes, as if buſied in pro- 
found contemplation, and for the preſent 
only choruſs'd themſelves into a e 
nn hum. | 


Pes, When we perceive, with cer- 

tainty, any thing whatever to be in the 
mind of one human creature, we may, I 
believe, upon a due ſcrutiny, diſcover its 
reverſe in the mind of ſome other. If this 
be true, and if it is allowed that the word 
finifter can be ever properly applied to any 
human mind, then may the word dexter 
be with as great propriety applied to ſome 
other. I think I know ſeveral characters 
Vor. II. „ to 
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to which the two different words are y 
applicable; and to bring my hearers ac- 
quainted with thoſe characters, I know not 
of any method more adequate than this, of 


naturalizing the word dextra into the men- 


tal language. 
In all language converſant about the * 


man mind, we are under a neceſſity of 
adopting metaphors taken from outward 


objects. I cannot recollect one yet made 


uſe of more fit in all points to expreſs 
the perfection of the exerciſe of the mental 


qualities, than what I now beg leave to in- 


troduce; and ſo far am I from wanting 
to make learning neceſſary to the under- 


ſtanding it, that its eaſineſs to be compre- | 
| hended by the moſt illiterate, if they have 


no ſiniſter views in its excluſion, made 


me propoſe it, and gave me, I own, {ome 


area in its open: | 


+ 


1 have! fully ee it in various 
lights, and have found great amuſement 


in een how thoroughly the analogy - 
between 


[ 27] 
between a man dextrous in body holds in 
a every inſtance. = 


| The man, who with his right hand (or 
indeed with either hand that by habit is the 
moſt dextrous) endeavours to help and aſſiſt 

another, exerts his whole ſtrength, and is 
generally enabled to compaſs his friendly 


deſign; or if a blow is neceſſary to be 


given, the dextrous hand hits the intended 
mark, and gives Juſt the force deſigned ; 

whereas a blow given through paſſion, with 
the aukwardneſs of a weak-handed ſtroke, 
may beat out an eye, flatten a noſe, or in- 
deed aiming -at an "enemy may ſometimes 


bit a friend. 


The mind 3 with the dextra, hath 
the due uſe of all its faculties ; it keeps a 
| ſteady pace, is ready and able to aſſiſt its 
friends, and if it is neceſſary for ſelf- de- 
fence, or quelling the inſolence of malice, 
its wit ſtrikes properly, and with judg- 
ment; nor ever blindly frantic doth it deal 
about its blows without diſtinction. | 
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vent on with her ſtory. 


[ 28 ] 
The mind miſled by the fmiftra is the 


emblem of weakneſs, it is unable to aſſiſt 


others, or direct itſelf ; yet does it boaſt, 
that from the exercife of ſhuffling cunning, 
it is in poſſeſſion of the dextra : and in this | 
moſt truly doth it follow the practice of 
thoſe jugglers, who by ſhuffling con- 
trivances, and all fort of indirect methods, 


impoſe upon our ſenſes, and yet honour 


their paltry Juggling with the name of true 5 
dexterity of hand. 


The Cry had Pty n into a 
fad dilemma from their acknowledging 
that they could eaſily underſtand Portia's 


meaning. They hardly knew how ſo ſoon to 
reſume their affected ignorance, and con- 


tinued to lay their heads cloſe together, to 
hum and groan, as if they had been under 


fome "_y * affliction. ; 


- Portia, to relieve them from their pre- 
ſent uneaſineſs, quitted the ſubject which 
ſeem'd to give them ſuch pain, and thus 


SCENE , 


0 


SCENE 1. 


Wiew huren, ne Ba the claſſic quit | 
OR”, 1255 88 TLauro's Univ. Fal. 5 


Font bra. F HE car. 


: P O R 7 F 4. 

RS LY acquaintan ce with  Melantha, 
i me young lady whom I at firſt 
1 mentioned to have introduced 
me to NMicanor's family, began 

from an intimacy which ſubſiſted between 
my mother and an aunt of hers, by whom 
ſhe was brought up to London a few months 
before I was deprived of the bleſſing and 
protection of the beſt of parents. Nor was 
it long before death bereft A alſo of 
het affectionate aunt. 99 


I had from my own inclination, as well 
as a ſenſe of my duty, ſubmitted with great 
= 3 cheer- 


1 30] 
cheerfulneſs to the exceſſive retired way of 
life which was my mother's choice, and 5 
had therefore contracted very few acquain- 
tance. / 


* Melantha on becoming her own miſtreſs 
and being in poſſeſſion alſo of all her aunt's 
effects, which were very conſiderable, en- 
| tered into a more gay manner of living, 

- whilſt J continued as much as poſſible to 
keep myſelf out of thoſe hurries, called 
pleaſures and diverſions, which to me, for 
the moſt part, appear only as fo man me- 

thods of intoxicatingour ſenſes, and Fic quan- 
dering away what by moſt wiſe men Has 
been termed the greateſt treaſure of our 
8 namely, our tithe. / 5 5 


There! is not, I believe, 2 greater 5 to 
viedge than the living what I call a 
Jook-there life; for whilſt the eyes are thus 
continually engaged by outward objects, 
how ſhould we find any leiſure for looking 
within? 


[32] 7 


| Mighty ſententious, indeed ! faid the 
Cry, with a ſort of eontemgfg rols of all 
their heads. | | 


. Portia. Melantha had what is called an 
_ exceeding handſome face: her com plexion 
was clear, although not of the whiteſt grain, 
her features were extremely regular, her 
eyes were very much admired, being ſhine- 
ing, large and black; yet when any thing 
ruffled or diſcompoſed her temper, they 
ſhot forth ſuch a fierceneſs and malignity, 
| they were covered with ſuch lowering brows, 
and every feature ſuffered ſuch diſtortions, 
as rendered all her beauty little leſs than 
deformity. She was tall and thin, yet was 
but ill made and aukward in her perſon ; ; 

and from having been bred intirely i in the 
country, ſhe wanted that gentility, which 
had it been added to the beauty of her 
face would have entitled her to public ad- 
miration. She had the natural flow of ſpi- 
rits, which youth, and a competent ſhare 
of beauty, joined to an Independent for- 
Wes ſeldom fails to give, This, with 
C 4 . 
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but a very moderate ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, made her no unpleaſing companion; 


and the great fondneſs which ſhe either had, 


or expreſs'd to have for me, kept her ſo 
much upon her guard in her behaviour, 


that I ſeldom faw her in the leaſt out of 
temper; and'thus ſhe in a manner forcibly 
tor'a long time ingrofſed all the intimacy 1 
beſtow'd | on any one. My intimacy with 
Melantha had continued about two years, 

when by perpetual importunity, and much 

againſt my will (for I loved not making 


new elke, ſhe gamer N me to. 


Lordelia. e (4 ITY 

The cat in the fable, which by the young 
man's prayers was turned into a woman, 
and who on the ſight of a mouſe, forget- 
ing her transform'd. ſtate, jump'd out of 
bed, earneſt to follow her uſual diverſion, 
could not more eagerly purſue her deſtined 
prey than I have purſued any human crea- 
ture, who would give me leave to energize 
my favourite affections, 


nn” WE 
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1 1 hs rig 70 may fay, cons to 
meet with ſuch a perſon is my mouſe, it is 
my food, I cannot live without it. Who- 


ever, therefore, of my acquaintance will 
| ſuffer me to haye the beſt opinion of them, 


muſt obtain ſome ſhare of my affections: 
but if the object be not fully adequate to 
the purpoſe, my heart is but barely kept 
alive, and is in a ſort of . half 
ſtarved condition... e | 


Fes was my 5 Gtmation. with regard to 


<o Serb = I delight both in reading 
and ſociety, I deal with my living ac- 


quaintance as I do with authors : there are 
ſome books whoſe proper habitation is a 
window, in order that they may lie ready 
at hand,,to employ a leiſure minute, but 
which. we can lay down without regret on 
the entrance of the moſt trifling viſitors, 


and can eaſily bear the interruption: of even 
a thundering rap at the door. he See 


Portia's putting in | the —_ even gave 


5 great diſturbance to the Cry, who molt of 


„„  _ 


J 


TY 
them had experienced a joyful beat of 


heart on every ſuch thundering rap: for 
they conſidered that in proportion to tlie 

number of | thoſe raps, they ſhould” be 
eſteem'd of conſequence i in theirown neigh 
bourhood. Pn OR Re 


Portia. if I was an hearhen- mot ad 
— to indulge a little whim, 
F would repreſent thunder as a noiſe made 
by Jupiter's guards againſt ſome celeſtial | 
door whenever Juno went a viſiting. I 
could imagine alſo that Pallas and Venus 
drew up repeated petitions to the father of 
the gods, in order to prevail with him to 
grant them che ſame privileges; but that 
Juno claims ſuch a diſtinction as an honour 
due only to herſelf, being both wife and 
ſiſter to Jupiter, and the acknowledged 
queen of heaven. I fancy if the invention 
was but managed by as able hands, that 
the three goddeſſes might make as enter 
taining a quarrel about this thundering rap; 
as about the famous apple decreed oe ans 
to the queen of love. : 


[a] 


The coddeſs of wiſdom would ä 
—— a rather leſs ridiculous figure in this 
contention, than where ſhe expects the pre- 
ference to be given to her before the god- 
deſs of beauty, and yet knows that a man 


1 to be the en. 


has to be from the 1 J re- 
member it is really recorded in hiſtory, that 
one of the greateſt revolutions in the Roman 
empire was cauſed by a plebeian's wife not 
being able to bear the uneaſy ſound of the 
faſces, and the rattle at the door before the 
arrival of her ſiſter, whoſe huſband was 
then conſul! So grating was this noiſe af. 
_ diſtinction, which belonged only to the 
conſulſhip, in the ears of this good woman, 
when it preceded the equipage of any 
other lady but herſelf, that ſne could not 
leep in peace till ſhe had ſtirred up her 
huſband to make a mutiny in the ſtate, and 
to inſiſt on ãt that the plebeians ſhould have 
a chance of the honour 15 _ he conſullhip, 
as 1 1 as the inne, * . 


Unis 


361 


Uns ſmiled beugte at Portio s whim- 
ſical flight. Not chat ſhe thought it any 
fubje& for admiration, but becauſe ſuch. 
rrifling indulgences of the fancy are proots 
of a joyous "heart, and a mind unincum- 
bered by the heavy load of malice; for 
whatever is inoffenſive mu be uncenſured. 


w_ n i 82 5 3 


But mth r other eyes whe Oy v view 
any whimfical flight of the een be 
it ever ſo innocent. They turned and 
twiſted this trifling fancy of Portia's into 
ten thouſand various. forms, and extorted 
from it matter of the higheſt offences 
They declared that ſhe had treated the gods 
and goddeſſes too lightly; for the Pantheon 
was tothem a deep ftudy z that, and a poe- 
tical dictionary, made indeed the chief part 
of: ſore of thew libraries. The heathen 
mythology they look d upon as a ſort of 
bible, and would have been more aſhamed 
ol their ignorance in it chan! in oy: part of 
| the old wn: N 
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Not to know who was the father * 
une or whether Nathan was a prieſt 
or a prophet, they would ſuffer any one 
to laugh off, and would take for a good 
excuſe the ſaying that you had not look*d 
into the ſtory ſince you came from ſchool: 
| but if any perſon had forgot wo was the 
father of Jupiter, ſhould miſtake in the pro- 
per office of Mercury, or ſhould talk of the 
fine eyes of Cupid, whom fiction has pleaſed. 
to repreſent as blind; all their ſneers, and 
attempted witticiſms, which they keep 
ready at hand upon ſuch occaſions, would 
be caſt forth againſt ſuch an ignorant blun- 
This ſort of knowledge the Cry think ne. 
ceſſary towards ſhining in. converſation 5 
and therefore is it of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence to the chief purpoſe of their vera 
buſy buſtling lives. 


Wlan | a 
After they had 1 theis r — 
Portia for ſpeaking thus lightly of their 
ron learning, they extracted. from her 
words 


22 #; 15 N 
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words an abſolute- declaration, that ſhe 
thought herſelf equal in a poetical genius 
to Ovid, or even to Homer himſelf. They 


accuſed her alſo of a paltry vanity in boaſt- 


ing of her memory by relating to them an 


— out of the Ram a 


1 beg were eh a accu PER with 
r the Cry thought proper to charge 
Portia; but if they would have ſpoke 
plainly, and confeſſed the real offence, of 
her fancy, they muſt: have ſaid, « Where 
« is the galling ſting of pointed ſatire? where 
« js the ſhame-bringing ridicule? where is 


the opportunity for mounting ourſelves- 
« aloft into the delightful regions of, con- 
„ tempt, at the expence to ſome others of 


pain and mortification?” Neceflaryingre- 


dients all in every ſtory, in every flight of 


imagination calculated to fill the Cry with 
any the leaſt rr 


* 
go 


Portia. Jaw me intreat you, Op ye o On, 
to have more friendly regard for your own 


Peace, than to be thus labouring about no- 
—_ My trifling whim I think not 


. | worth 


L291] 

= worth one moment's conſideration, and 
could J have imagined that it would not, 
as it deſerves, have paſſed unheeded, I 
would not have mentioned it. But yet if 
the mangling and worrying it about into ſo 
many various meanings (of all which it is 
perfectly innocent) can give you any ſort 
of pleaſure, you are heartily welcome ſtill 
' to chace it till you are as tired of it as I am: 
myſelf already. But I pray ye now be 
only ſo kind to yourſelves, as not to fill 
your minds with fruitleſs N cap arg 


This Wehren of Portia's . FR 
own fancies, or their cenſures of them, 
| enraged the Cry to the higheſt degree of 
anger. The 7urba rouſed and rolled about 
their ſtings in their unhappy boſoms, and 
fwelledd them into the moſt tumultuous. 
ſtorms, at the fearful apprehenſion that 
there was no real cauſe for their diſplea- 
ſure; which was no more than, as Shake- 
ſpear fays of jealouſy, a monſter born upon 
itſelf, As it is the characteriſtic of minds 
inhabited by the 7 urba, to be continually 
| ming plots and ſtratagems, which tend to 
0 


14] 


no other effect than teazing and tormenting 
| themſelves ; . the C (laying, their heads 
eloſe together) were now in deep conſulta- 
tion by what means they ſhould next abuſe 


the then preſent object of their hatred : 
whilſt Portia, according to the conſtant 
cuſtom of thoſe whoſe minds are filled by 
the dextra, amuſed herſelf with her own 
innocent fancies; and taking the advantage 


| of the Cry's inattention, ſhe thus addreſs d 
her generous protectreſs, whoſe ears are 


ever open to hear with candor, and to 
"_ without partiality or prejudice. "0 


— 


Portia. The neil, 0 3 that 
you kindly give to my unreſerved manner 
of expreſſing my thoughts on all occaſions, 
emboldens me to utter another of my 
whims, which came into my head, on 
the Cry's hi 1 admiration of alt e 


learning. 


1 4 * 
3 


* Suppoſe an hidian, or any pagan, wor- 
ſhipper of many gods, was on the account 
given him of the Chriſtian religion by an 
Engl . to be lo far inclined to be con. 

, verted a 


— 


9 
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verted as to take a journey into England, on 
purpoſe to enquire fully into its doctrines: 
it would not be unnatural on ſuch an oc- 
caſion for him to be particularly inquiſitive 
into the manner in which we equcate our 
youth; for in their inſtruction he would 
reaſonably expect to learn the grounds and 
ſubſtance of the national religion. But in 
his viſits to our great and public ſchools, 
would it be poſſible for him to avoid re- 
flecting on the want of veracity in his 
friend, who told him that the Chriſtians 
worſhipped but one God? would he not 
be apt to think that the Chriſtians had as 
many gods as the heathens, only bearing 
different names? for one he would think 
was worſhipped under the name of Homer, 
another of Virgil, and another, who had no 
ſmall number of votaries, was called by 
the name of Horace. On his return home, 
he would undoubtedly inform his country- 
men, that the doctrines of theſe deities, 
| and their religious rites, were ſo hard ta 
be learnt, that the Exgliſb youth. were 
forced to undergo a very rigorous diſci · 
pline, even to the loſs of blood, before 
| they 


'P 42 ] 
they could attain ſuch knowledge. Would 
it be poſſible to make this pagan believe 
that Homer, Virgil, &c. were only the 
names of certain men who wrote for the 
amuſement of themſelves and others, in 
the reſpective language of their coun - 
tries? that ſo far from containing the doc- 
trines of our religion, they were filled with 
an account of fabled gods, to which it would 
be held impious in me to give any credit; 
and that the book, which really contained 
the treaſure of that religion we profeſs, is 
neither taught, nor ſeldom ſo much as 
heard of amongſt them? ſhould it alſo be 
added, that the inſtructors of our youth 
are themſelves generally the prieſts of our 
religion; would not the intended 2 
be apt to cry out, e 


N | Ridiculum of & non credendum TY / 


Not o one word if what Portia had laſt 
been ſaying was heard by the Cry; bur 
finding, from all their different propoſals 
amongſt each other of contradicting and 


l againſt her words, that this was 
| | not 


[43] 
not ſo proper a time as they hoped might 
hereafter offer for inſulting her, they re- 
newed their uſual kind of attention; and 
called on her to go on with her account of 
Mielantba. For the Cry are as penetrating as 

the great politician in the Rehearſal : they are 
very apt to know when they ſpy a brother, 
and were therefore in hopes of receiving 

great pleaſure from the ſtory of Melantha.. | 
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SCENE III. 


E 


Wha for the poor renown ; of being 3 
Would leave a dagger in a brothers heart * * 


Univerſal Paſtion. 


Fon ria. W The Cay. „ 


PORTIA 


2 E F 2 R E 1 was introduced 
into the family of Nicanor, 
IF » Melaniha \ was to me 3 one 


85 2 a proper mr of as win- 


dow: and although I frequently converſed 
with her, yet was not any interruption 
much uneaſineſs. But when I became in- 
timate in Nicanor's family, that is, from 


the moment I could with any propriety 
| ay they were of my acquaintance, I. found 


every 


[JT © 
Every interruption painful. As in the 
reading any of the beſt authors, - ſuch as 


8 Milton, Shakeſpear, &c. we forget, for the 
time, that there are any other books in the- 


world; we are abſorbed in the delight 
which they give us, and are compleatly ſa 
tisfied: ſo when I was converſant in the 
family of Nicanor, I, for the time, forgot 
every other object, my mind was fully em- 
ployer, and Perfectly g gratified. 


To meet with converſation in which I 


could, without any painful reſerve, open 
my whole heart; and where I could be un- 
derſtood, and net have my words miſinter- 

| preted, and tortured into meanings II never 


thought of, hath been the chief purſuitof n my 
life. Yet have I been generally cenſured 


for a blameable reſerve; but I verily believe 
that an apparent reſerve is very often the 
effect of a natural openneſs of e | 


The Cy were now ſo certain that Portia 


| had uttered a paradoxical abſurdity, that 


they were in the very height of their good 
e and merriment; whilſt Una looked 


a little 


—— = _— - - 
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a little fearful in what manner Faris 
would prove her aſſertion. 


FI 


Portia perceiving n Una! s looks what 
5 within her boſom, haſtened to re 
eve her friendly anxiety. WF. 


Portia. The man a diſpoſition is 
naturally reſerved and ſuſpicious, can play 
the part of openneſs juſt to the pitch „ 

chuſes, and always retains a power of re- 
turning back into himſelf, whenever he 
imagines his intereſt requires it. He, 
without difficulty, can throw off the bor- 
rowed robe with which he cloathed himſelf 
for a ſeaſon; whereas the man of a free 
and unreſerved diſpoſition, muſt keep a 
watchful guard over the natural bent of 
his temper ; he muſt, in moſt company, be 
greatly reſerved, otherwiſe having once in 
the leaſt ſlackened the rein, and given a 
looſe to his higheſt pleaſure, he.cannot 
_ help, imagining himſelf ſurrounded by 
friends; and therefore he thinks aloud, 
and wantons in the freedom of an unli- 
mited confidence. But as Fa enee in 
| time 


[ 47 E 

time teaches the danger of ſuch a freedom 

of ſpeech, the open-hearted man is obliged 
to wear the borrowed robe of reſerve; for 
he cannot throw it off by halves, nor begin 
to caſt off his heavy load without ſuffering 
his natural ſkin inevitably to appear naked 
and unguarded againſt the ſharp ſtings of 


ſpite and malice. I cannot take any de- 


light, nor ſpeak with the leaſt freedom in 
company, where rancour, malignity, im- 

piety, or profligacy, are coptinually break- 
ing forth; nor-doth it, in my opinion, 
make any very eſſential difference whether 


ſuch diſcourſes are ſupported by wit, or 


admired only for their own natural beau- 
ties. I am indeed moſt grieved when wit 
is ſo baſely employed, becauſe it hath 
more chance of doing miſchief. Hurtful 
ridicule is hateful to my hearing, and 1 


eſteem thoſe alone the trueſt objects of it, 
who are moſt delighted with its practice. 


Who can be unreſerved where miſchievous 
fallacy is the ſandy foundation on-which 
the whole converſation is built? ſuch in- 
tercourſes are to me ſo many real trage- 


; i. What can be more tragical than 


for 


148] 

for a ſet of human creatures to aſſemble 

- together, under the pretence of friendſhip 
and good-fellowſhip, in order only to take 
every opportunity of flyly hurting, and 
bringing ane another to ſhame ? For ſuch 
mult be the principal aim of ridicule, un- 
der whatever name of mirth, humour, Sc. 
it may-endeavour to hide its biting head. 


Le 


The Cry were now in as great a fright 
as if Portia had viſihly ſhewn a deſign of 
mangling, or chopping off one of their 
principal limbs. Taunting ridicule is their 
ſtrongeſt hold : once bereave them of that 
ſupport to their converſation, and you 
would almoſt take from them the uſe of 
ſpeech. | Loudly therefore did they voci- 
ferate in praiſe of this their beſt friend, 
and with an univerſal clamor, accuſcd 
Portia of having a gloomy averſion to all 
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þ 3 | Portia. 1 ba ang real W 


i | ne are the joy and delight of my 
1 38 foul; ſuch mirth I mean as deſcribed by 
| 3 * his Tears of the Muſes, 


=_ Fine 


LS. 


| Fine avail and unburtfal vn 
vat and ee dec di in : ſeemly fort. 


But never are they to be found 1 in thoſe 
tragic ſcenes I have already mentioned. 
Another property of which i is, that altho? 


the time of their action is ſeldom more 
than three or four hours, their conſequences 


often go through the lives of the actors. 
They pretend indeed, like Laertes in Ham- 


let, to play only in jeſt, and carouſe in 


flowing bowls over their contention; yet 
are their foils like his, generally touched 
with poiſon; and the moſt inveterate and 
laſting enmities follow every ftroke. In- 
exorable hatred hath, I believe, oftener 
ariſen from a biting, taunting jeſt, than 


from any other cauſe whatever. Another - 


part of theſe delightful tragedies is, the 
continual loud din of the kettle- drums and 


trumpets; not beat at the diſtance of the 
ſtage, but ſounding cloſe in your ear; 1 


mean the noiſe and clamor which is raiſed 


on every freſh imaginary jeſt : for noiſe 


: and clamor are the conſtant attendants on 
Vor, II. 1 fal- 


OTE ̃—¹Ä— oe On — 


1 

fallacy, and are indeed the very beſt inven- 
tion to prevent the appearance of truth. In 
ſuch a ſet of company, where noiſe is miſ- 


taken for mirth, and where the chief plea- 


ſure propoſed ſeems to be like that of lady 
Betty Modiſb, to take off, and drive the 


placed ſmile from every countenance: who 


that delights in placed ſmiles can take any 
Joy, or ever be unreſerved ! Oliver indeed 
often hath cenſured me for thus cloſing up 


my heart, and hath called it a ſelf-ſuffici- 
ency of mind, and a en ne of 


others. 


And very rinks 0 calls it t for: ſaid the 
Cry, with univerſal conſent. | 


Portia. But I kn ow that oh my 
heart is thus cloſed up, it is the fault of my 
company, and not owing to my own diſ- 


poſition. Let Ferdinand, let Cordelia be 


aſked, if I was ever n in their com- 
Pany. i 


"Great was the joy of the Cyy on their 


preſent diſcovery, that Portia's openneſs to 


Ferdi- 


(51 ] 
Ferdinand and Cordelia was owing intirely 
to-the opinion ſhe had of their under- 
ſtandings ; and that ſhe had therefore by 
implication confeſſed what ſhe had fo often 


denied, namely, that want of capacity in 


ro one was to her an object of contempt. 


Portia.” It i is true, I have an opinion of 


their underſtanding. 


Have we found you out? ſaid the * 
_ their thoughts on their own pene- 


Portia. But my unreſerved openneſs of 
mind, my joyful freedom of converſation 


with them, is fixed on a much ſtronger 


foundation than that opinion: it is built 


on the firmeſt footing, on the preſence of 


the dextra, and the abſence of the /iniftra.- 
1 hope contempt, as I have before declar- 

ed, is not an inhabitant in my boſom; 1 
hope I never ſhould, in the fenſe our Sa- 
viour ſpeaks it, call my Brother fool; but 


if there is any contempt in me, the want 
of what we commonly call parts or under- 


.D i: ſtanding, 


I 

ſtanding, would never ſet it in motion; 
and I think I could honeſtly lay my hand 
upon my heart, and without the leaſt 
equivocation or mental reſerve, boldly 
aſſert, that during the courſe of my 
whole life, I never once endeavoured to 
raiſe the leaſt degree of uneaſineſs in any 
one individual of the human race by the 
exertion of an inſolent e of un- 


ſtanding. 


1 have bites received the utmoſt plea- 
ſure in conſidering theſe lines of the . 


Parts may 2 avaifd, good-nature is ader'd, 
Then draw your wit as ſeldom as your fan 
Aud never on the weak. 
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The Gry now made two very coherent diſ- 
coveries.— The firſt was, that Portia did 
not exert this ſuperiority, becauſe ſhe was 
not poſſeſſed of it;—and the ſecond was, 
that ſhe did exert it every moment of her 

life. 1 ö 
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' Portia. Every degree oſ eee 
made an ill uſe of ſeems to me (if any 
| thing 1 is ſo) the juſteſt object of contempt ; 
it enables a man to find out more ſhifts 
and evaſions to ſupport falſehood, and 
conſequently becomes the higheſt inſtru- 
ment of miſchief. But when ſuch capaci- 


ties are made uſe of innocently for amuſe- 


ment, I think them exceedingly agreeable; 
J love the poſſeſſors of them the better for 


making a right uſe of them. For as I 


think no ſubject too grave, provided for 
grave we do not read dull; ſo I eſteem no 
ſubject too trifting when it is treated with 


good - humour and pleaſantry. Such con- 


verfations* ſhould be conſidered as the 
play- things of maturity; and it is with 
great propriety that they take place of the 
 left-off rattles and marbles. - But when 
wit and repartee are looked on as matters 
of importance, and the ſerious: buſineſs of 
a perſon's life ; when men exert their ca- 
| Pacities to make ſharp the arrows of ma- 
| lice, or to throw into ridicule things fa- 
ons and which ought to be reverenced 
| | D 3 555 * 
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I always think that it is pity the rod ſhould 
be left off with the marbles, and that play- 
ful idleneſs ſhould be whipt, whilſt mali- 
cious tongues throw forth their venom 
with impunity. It is malice alone that is. 


the object of my averſion; and whenever 
I ſee rancorous malice ſhewing its odious 
face, I cannot help flying with horror from 


the company where it is cheriſhed, and 


looking with pleaſure into my own boſom, 
which I affiduouſly guard from the entrance 
of ſuch a gueſt. Thither when I retire 
from either peeviſh croſſneſs or malicious 

inventions, I am ſure to meet the delight 
of my ſoul, good-humour and pleaſantry. 
With Ferdinand alſo and my Cordelia my 
mind can be all joy and freedom! the con- 
ſtant harmony and goed- humour ſub- 
fiſting between them freed me from the 
diſagreeable apprehenſions which attend- 
me. in many families, where we are in 
dread that every moment of time, every 
| ſentence that is uttered: will tear open 

ſome wound that is but lately healed, and. 
will produce freſh matter on. which to. 
_ freſh an arrels. When J hear thoſe 


Poin ted 


} 
5 


[6] 


pointed ſtrokes of the ſharpeſt ſatire, when 
I ſee them accompanied by the proper ſig- 
nificant looks and geſtures to fix down at 


whom they are meant, when ſuch hints are 
thrown about till the inward anger, no 
longer able to be contained, burſts forth 
into an open contention; I know not which 
way to look, nor can I venture to make a 
general obſervation, for fear that one of the 
combatants ſhould enliſt it in his own par- 
ticular ſervice; but am at the utmoſt loſs 


: for a proper behaviour till I can make my 


eſcape from ſo ee a ſcene. 
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my PORTIA. 


188885 8 H E freedom and j Joy I dare 7 
6) expreſſed on meeting with 


8 85 and his ſiſter (nay as Nica- 
* <—* xor alſo, when Oliver had not 
ally filled his mind with ſome dark 
ſuſpicions concerning his amiable twins) is 
one of the moſt pleaſing reflexions I can 
bring into my mind: for the higheſt de- 
light in converſation; to me is, where I 
may fearleſly expreſs my thoughts, and be 
even indulged in all the luxury of talking 


Nr with impunity. | 
SP Wh 4000 os 
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The Cry burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter on Portia's making uſe of the word im- 
4 punity. They declared that they never 
yet had heard of any act of parliament 
againſt talking nonſenſe. They preſumed 
that thoſe people who were ſo de, ſo 
fooliſh, as to delight in nonſenſical con- 
verſation, might, with the greateſt impu- 
nity, follow the bent of their own ſilly in- 
clinations. It would be hard indeed, they 
- faid, to rob idiots of this privilege; for 
it could not be ſuppoſed that one would 
talk nonſenſe who was capable of talking 
wy wing elſe. 


- 1 this inſtant were the teeth of the 
1 1 1 Cry again viſible to every beholder; 
for even the formal forgot. to retain their 

ſolemnity of face on this occaſion : fo 
warmly were they all engaged in the loud 
and. rapturous laugh; and fo brimful of 
contempt with Portia's confeſſion, that the 
loved to talk nouſcule. =: | 


D 5 _Pardla. * 
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Portia, How unfortunate are you, O. 
ye Cry, in proving continually by your 
practice the truth of my obſervations,, 
whilſt in words you are endeavouring with: 
all your utmoſt art and eloquence to con- 
tradict, me!] Lou now, by the moſt incon- 
teſtable evidence, confirm my opinion, and 
evince, that although there is no act of 
parliament againſt it; yet, in your com- 
pany, there is an act of criticiſm againſt: 
the pleaſure of talking ſuch nonſenſe as I 
would plead for the indulgence of. I mean 
a liberty of uttering every innocent riſing 
thought, and of not being at the trouble, 
according to the old maying. of taking out 
all my words to look at chem. To talk. 
nonſenſe agreeahly is the talent of very 
few; but to allow that privilege to others, 
without a rigid examination of every ſingle 
word and ſentence, is rather more rare 
than even the ether, and is to me a. very di- 


» 


: ſtinguiſning mark of good humour. RN 
Men who hve but few ideas, whoſe: 


wy is that of ſhining in converſation,. 
and. 


% 
and pluming themſelves on their own wif. 
dom, muſt indeed make the moſt of their 
ſmall ſtock ; they cannot therefore afford 
to ſpend any of it in what I call play and 
diverſion: it is a richneſs of images that 
enables a man to uſe either of them as 
play-things; and it is an exuberance of 
good-humour that can delight in ſuch play. 
The heart muſt be innocent, and have no 
ſiniſter plots to carry on, or there will be 
no leiſure or inclination for ſuch liberality 
of diſcourſe ; there muſt be no jealouſies, 
no rivalſhip for wit, and fear of another's 
fhining ; no deſire to leſſen or degrade 
each other's faculties: for in all companies 
that are agreeable, the in ages muſt be 
| ſhared as one common ſtock, in the ſame 
manner as in all families of love, there i is 
no e about any kind of property. 


* never in the company of Ferdinand. and 

Cordelia heard an objection. made: to any 
fancy or conjecture on account of its being 
trifling; and yet none of. the human race 
better ſhew the difference between a tri- 
fling. conjecture and an important truth. 
| 1 
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It is indeed the being capable of clearly di- 
Angulbing between them, that enables 
the human mind to enjoy both; and I be- 
lieve to trifle and talk nonſenſe agreeably; 
is almoſt always accompanied with a ca- 
Pacity of talking ſeriouſly, with judgment 
and perſpicuity. And inſtead of its being 
true, as you juſt now faid, that no one 
ever talked nonſenſe, who could talk any 
thing elſe; it is a rule I believe with few 
exceptions, that none can talk agreeable 
nonſenſe, but thoſe pres can talk every 
. thing elſe. If you, O ye Cry, will tal 

perſiſt in throwing forth terms of con- 
tempt, as if I meant to praife talking foot- 
iſhly and injudicioufly, inſtead of trifling | 
with an innocent freedom, enjoy your 
fneers ; but ſmall is the pittarice -of plea- 
| ſure you are contented with, whilſt you 
are ignorant of the immenſe delight which 
others enjoy, who can receive and com- 
municate the pleaſure re of We 1 cal talk- 


ing nonſenſe, 1 


6-11 — 


The Gy gave but little attention to 


825 s laſt words; for the idea that her 
con- 


[ 62 ] 

converſation was nothing but nonſenſe, and 
that all her delight was in childiſh foole- 
ries, had puffed up- their vanity to the 
| higheſt pitch of ſelf-fufficiency. They 
ſtrained all their faculties, in order to con- 
vince themſelves of their-own wit and 
great talent for raillery ; they endeavoured 
to confound Portia's meaning, and to con- 
fuſe all her images by affected laughs, and 
ſneering witticiſms, and were indeed them- 
ſelves, at that inſtant, a viſible exemplifi- 
cation of the truth of that nne 


that 


ett Ae! 
en wn all the uc void of ſenſe. 8 344 


. Portia. ry am never anxious: e 5 


the company J fall into chuſe to. be trifling 
or ſerious; I deſire nothing more from my 
: companions than good-humour, and a rea- 
dineſs to be pleaſed, Wit and vivacity 
may produce entertainment, may be the 
Wade of converſation; but while the ne- 
ceſſary ingredients, good- nature and kind- 
nes of heart, are * abſent, my ſoul is de- 
wa : 15.75 OW 
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preſſed, and I am as far from having 
any pleaſure as I ſhould be from be- 
ing fed with painted food or carved 
luxuries.. If, O ye Cry, you could but 
be prevailed on not to imagine wit one of 
the neceſſaries of life, or, baniſhing. all 
wrath, anger, ſpite, and malevolence, 
would you content yourſelves without the 
reputation of ſenſe, parts, underſtanding, 
Sc. you might then become agreeable, 
which is in the power of every human 


creature to be, and is all. that I intreat of 


you, of Oliver, or any of his train. 


The Cry. would willingly have parted 
with whatever was moſt yaluable to have 
been fatisfied that they were agreeable ;. 
yet would they not take Portia's method of 
becoming ſo. Anger was within, and an- 
ger will find its object. Portia was there- 
fore accuſed by them of the higheſt arro- 
gance, and the moſt audacious inſolence, 
in pretending not only to condemn them 
for not being agreeable, but daring to pre- 
ſcribe to them in any thing. | 


Portia. 


— — 


Portia. Juſtly might I be cenſured, 
not only of arrogance and inſolence, but 
alſo of the moſt contemptible folly, was I 
capable of making the leaſt reflexion on 
you for the want of any accompliſhment 
which was not in your own power to ob- 


tain. But it is for your own ſakes that I 


beg you, O ye Cry, to be agreeable; Do 
not invite into your breaſts ſuch evil. paſ- 


fions as are, according to "On in hid: 


Winter's 7. eee | 
— Goads therns, avs jails * 12 — 
The Cry, onions af the force of Fog 


| zig's quotation by the pains they felt with-- 


in, yet reſolutely bent on: not confeſſing 
their folly in being thus their own tormen-- 
tors, with lowering brows, with raiſed 
voices, and every technical mark of anger;. 


declared that Portia was to them the higheſt - 


object of contempt; . and that they e 
ber from their very | Gn er; 


Portia. 


* 


1 64 ] 
. - 1, Portia. To your ſorrow, O ye fooliſh 
i; Gr, you are ſo far from deſpiſing me, that 
you at this inſtant ſuffer me to be of con- 
ſequence enough to alarm all.theſe tumul- 
tuous paſſions in your boſoms; and the ſe- 
cret you are now labouring to conceal, is, 
that you are ſo unfortunate as to be filled 
with ſelf· eontempt: for contempt, depend 
upon it, always begins at home. I. beg, 
I intreat you to be truly, wiſe : endeavour 
to deſerve your own eſteem, and you will 
certainly have a ſufficient ſhare of it from 


others. Be but ſo prucent, ſo kind, as 


not to deſpiſe yourſelves, and you will be 
no longer tormented with the fear of being 

| —_ to the conten _ of * your I 
| tance. FF 7 wg 


5 + \Rartia had fuch 2 mildnets i in n ber coun- 
tenance, and generally ſuch a ſoftneſs in 
ber manner, as induced ſuch characters as 
the Cry boldly, like the frogs in the fable, 
to inſult their ſovereign ; for as they fear'd 
not from her lips any biting reply, they 
bounteouſly beſtow d on her all their taunt- 

ing 


=. 

ing wit. But there always dwells in ſuch 
inſultors an abject daſtardly ſpirit, which 

the leaſt reſiſtance can eaſily confound : 

and Portia's laſt words to the Cry were YA 
tered with ſuch a ſpirit, and real dignity 
of ſuperior penetration, that, almoſt think- 
ing they heard the dreaded voice of Una, 
they ſhrunk-into nee, and N their 
nen ai. 7: hy 
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zue, val, Jaw fartaſe a tuo — m 
Hos. 
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PO R 7. 18 
N ELANT HA was at this time, 


Y 5 — ja 
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5 Kas J thought, engaged to un 


* 


5 young gentleman, named De- 
mmetrius; and, as I imagined, 
on the very brink of matri- 
mony: for he had dangled long enough 
after her to enable her to reconcile the be- 
ing in love with him, to the opinion ſhe 
held of her own dignity; and as I ſaw not 
at firſt the little wheels on which her ima- 
_* ginary paſſion turned, I knew not bur it 
might be real. i „ ** 
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— and Oliver, 8 elder brother 
of Ferdinand, were profeſs'd friends, but 
made as ftrong a contraſt as poſſible to 
each other. Oliver never moved a ſtep 
without the guidance of ſome prudential 
maxim; whilft Demetrius ſet up a hearty 
- contempt for all rules whatever, and held 

it the wiſeſt method to act intirely by 
chance, He was fo different from Oliver, 

who thought it ſhameful ever to change 
his opinion, that he gloried in being called 
a gay fellow, who ſaid one thing one mo- 
ment, and contradicted it the next: he 
contemn'd, he ſaid, all philoſophy, and 
was conſtant in his admiration of only that 
one ſentiment contained in . 


verſes: 


Shops — 
| Knows only this, that be knows nothing vet. 


1 Demetrius reciprocally called 
each other friend, and frequently converſed 
together from a very odd reaſon, namely, 
this their contraſt of character; for each. 


—_— 


| [ 68 1 
took delight to rally the other. Oliver ex- 
erted the whole force of his wit on che levity 


of Demetrius, who returned the compliment 


by what he thought the moſt lively rail- 
| +5 on every trifling e in life. We 


'T he ficklenef and —— of 1 Dios: 
. trius was not, one would imagine, a very 
deſirable diſpoſition for a lover; yet it was 


this very diſpoſition which made Melantha 


perſuade herſelf that he had gained her 
heart. It was rather her fear of loſing 
him, than any delight ſhe took in his con- 
verſation, that made her deceive herſelf, 
and fancy that her affections . were en- 
gaged; for the loſs of _ lover was to o her 
isfor as ; 


Demetrius, in n evenings: which I 
had paſſed with him and Melantha, behaved 
to me with fo much particular deference 

and complaiſance, that I was afraid in the 
- wavering of his mind he wanted to become 
my lover. And yet I thought that would 
be ſomething difficult for any man, for 
| 1,5, e eee :thekels 
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whom I had no manner of liking, to bring 
about: eſpecially too if he had in his com- 

poſition vanity enou gh to dread * re- 


fuſed. 


"his fferable vanity and arrogance! burſt 


forth the Cry, unable " to contain 


themſelves. 


Portia.” This: babivieur of Dinowies 
frighted Melantha moſt exceſſively ; ; for her 
chief reaſon for forcing me into her par- 


ties with Demetrius was, in hopes that 1 
ſhould be entangled in the paſſion of love 
for her admirer, whilſt ſhe might joyfully 
exult in the triumph of his viſibly giving 


her the preference. What then muſt be the 
terror when ſhe perceived it likely that ſhe 
ſhould ſee the picture .reverſed ! that I 


| ſhould, be the perſon preferred, and ſhe 
| ſhould be neglected! Yet I believe it was 


this very fear which firſt raiſed in her mind 
ſuch a ſtrange admiration of me, and ſuch 


an opinion of my underſtanding, that 


ever afterwards ſhe endeavoured to be my 
ſhadow, and to tread in all my ſteps. 


— * ao 
1 A * 
— — E 
* 
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As J had not the leaſt deſign nor deſire 
of robbing Melantha of her lover, my in- 
difference, or rather diſlike to Demetrius, 
became pretty viſible in his eyes; and he 
wanted not obſervation fo much, as not to 
ſee how fruitleſs any addreſs from him 
would prove, Thus was Melantha ſoon 
cured of her apprehenſions; but at the ſame 


time ſhe was cured of her love. To think 
of being married to a man that I ſhould 


not chuſe for a huſband, was dreadful to 


her thoughts. As her vanity therefore 
could not be any longer gratified by the ad- 

dreſſes of Demetrius, the rotten foundation 
was ſapp'd, and down fell all her imagined 
_ affection. I perceived it falling as plain as 
if it had been a viſible object. 


"Demetrius was too careleſs to "IE 2 him- 
ſelf much abaut the loſs of a miſtreſs : firſt 
he threw forth a few common invectives | 
againſt the inconſtancy of women; then 

ſung the ſong, ä | 


1 Ye" 
: 
* 


3» bat . Scrophion ſeorns to 4 
and 


and took his final leave of Melantha with 
an air of ſatisfaction that convinced us 

was no fear of his being driven to ies 
tion from his A ka 


5 Thus in a ſmall corhpaſs of time, and 
by the intervention merely of the opinion 
of another, was put an end to ſuch a reci- 
procal affection as had convinced both De- 
metrius and Melantha, that the moſt rea- 
ſonable thing they could do, would be to 
enter into a ſolemn and irrevocable en- 
gagement to ſpend their whole lives to- 
gether. A ſtrange method of marrying 
this!] Only becauſe. two people make them 
ſelves ne to W HOTE packs . s Va» | 
nity t 


If matrimony be really beneficial to ſo- 

ciety, the cuſtom that (below people of 
quality) married women alone are allowed 
any claim to place, is as uſeful a piece of 
policy as ever was invented. This I be- 
lieve . hath often weighed greatly in the 
ſcale, when a woman hath been ſolicited 


to become a wife; and the eager deſire of 
| . 


r 


3 
. 
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| taking place of ſome of their acquaintance, 
' hath induced many a woman to accept of F 


a huſband as the only expedient for that 
darling purpoſe. The ridicule fixed on 


the appellation of old maid hath, I doubt 
not, frightened a very large number into 


the bonds of wedlock : and how many are 


there who fancy themſelves in love with 


men no ways ſuited to their taſte, only 
from the joyful hope of triumphing over 
ſome . other . woman, - by marrying the 
man on whom ſhe NOR Ou her af- 
feftions! | | | 
ere the Cry brighten'd wa at my 
image of triumph, and viſibly ſhewed by 


their countenances that (as Bajazer i ſays) 


they enjoyed it in ona. 


Portia. | ; Yet every ut or bel of 
which nomen, actuated by any of theſe 
motives, are guilty, is by a too gene- 


ral conſent immediately thrown on A 85 
| love. + | a 


What 


[78] 


What crime, my dear Love,haveyoucom- 
mitted againſt mankind, that you are per- 
petually loaded with ſuch unmerciful 
abuſe ! Why are you falſely accuſed of be- 


ing the promoter of every prepoſterous | 
match, the inlet to intrigue, the procurer 


to all manner of debauchery! Why are 
you called a miſchief-maker, and the blow- 
coal of all quarrels between lovers the 
ſtirrer of thoſe jealouſies ang} feuds which 
are the deſtruction of all harmony and peace 
in married families! In ſhort, why are ſuch 
numberleſs and heavy charges daily brought 
againſt you, when in my opinion, nothing 
in mathematics is more clearly demon- 
ſtrable than that you are abſolutely inno- 
cent of them all! Why do mankind ſhut 

you outof their doors, obſtinately barricade 
all their windows, and not fuffer you ſo 


much as to peep into their houſes, yet at 


the ſame time cheriſh and embrace all your 


counterfeit ſhadows, and ſwear alſo. that _ 


they give you the uppermoſt, ſeat in their 
boſoms? 3 : 


vor. II. „ The 


[74] 


The Cry were now in a perplexity not 
uncommon to them. They were angry 
that Portia ſhould dare to excul pate Love 
from the crimes with which they thought 
proper to charge him. But as their briefs 
were not ready at hand to make good the 
charge, they flew to a refuge, which, in any 
great extremity,” always ſtood them in 
ſtead. They fixed their thoughts on the 
peculiarity of Portias manner of expreſſing 
her ſentiments of the paſſion of love, by 
ſuch a ſudden addreſs to love itſelf. Then 
all at once, as if ſeized with horror, look- 
ing at Portia with a kind of compaſſion, 
they- ſhook their heads, and rr out, 
_ mad, TRACER | — AP 
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7 heſe,zohen their utmoſt venom they would [Pits 
Moſt 1 tell a. — 5 7 ou're 4 


88 WIT. 
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SLH, I think, I have with 


ruh declared that it would 
be difficult for any man, 
if I do not like him, to profeſs 


| himſelf my lover, eſpecially if 
he looks with dread on being refuſed ; yet, 
I had not been very long acquainted in Ni- 
canor's family, before Oliver (whom, if I 
know my own heart, I difliked the mot ' 
of all human kind) in ſome. meaſure 
brought this about. 


LE - - No 
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No one could have been more piqued at 
a refuſal than Oliver; but his vanity lifted 
him 4 high, that he never admitted into 
his thoughts the en of ſuch a mil 


fortune, 


} 5M 


Oliver was generally called a handſome 
man; and he had indeed as much title to 
beauty as a good complexion and a regular 
ſet of features could give him: but there 
was ſomething ſo ſly and wicked in the 
look of his eyes, that it was impoſſible to 


meet them with any pleaſure; nor in my 


opinion can the fineſt ſet of teeth, or the 
beſt form'd mouth, attone for the envious 


ſneer — dwelt about his _ . | 


* 


It was not, however, on his beauty that 
Oliver depended for ſucceſs in his amours, 
but on the force of his wiſe maxims. | 


He had. cnn and at's poli- 
tical maxims enough to have filled a large 
volume on the methods of gaining wo- 
men hearts. The difference of their diſ- 

. paioſitions 


” — N 
— regain 
% 


woo rl © ane et Ps on 


. 
— ers mayors agate * 
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poſitions he 'never conſulted ; for he had 


| read, 5 
T. hat women have no charadters at all: 


and : no ſooner had he read this aſſertion 
than the truth of it gained in his mind an 


unlimited credit. For that the author of 
the above verſe confeſſed an exception to 


his own general rule, by addrefling the 
poem fo a lady, was an obſervation that 


could neyer enter into the head of ſuch 


charaQers 3 as Oer. ; ee. | 


He gave allo his full and b aſſent 
to thoſe writers, who (generally I believe 
from a vein of humour) have made an 


_ analogy between a military ſiege, and the 


progreſs of courtſhip; and had he written 


the rules of addreſs, they would undoubt- 
edly have been in all the chica terms of 
a warlike aſſault. 


5 He began therefore to inveſt the fortreſs 
of 1 my heart by a circumvallation of di- 
Ez, ſtant 


[78] 

tant bows and reſpectful looks; he chen 
entrenched his forces in the deep caution 
of never uttering an unguarded word or 


ſyllable his defigns being yet covered, he 


played off, from ſeveral quarters, a large 


battery of compliments: but here he found 


a repulſe from the enemy, by an abfolute 


rejection of ſuch fulſome praiſe; and this 
forced him back again . into his tors 
mer TINS” 8 | 


No further had Over an in M 
geg, before Melantba's love for Demetrius 


fled from her mind. She was now diſen- 


gaged, and that was: a ſtate in which ſhe 
could not long continue; her mind muſt 
be employed in purſuing ſome ' engage- 


ment, which ſhe called love, or ſhe muſt. 


link into indolence, and would be unable 
to ſupport- that intolerable burthen, her 
time. A common misfortune which many 
women labour under! She ſoon perceived | 
Oliver's intention towards me, and was mi- 


ſerable till ſhe could form a hope of mak · 


ing him raiſe the ſiege, and fit down with 
all his forces before her. 


Mielantba, 


| [ 79 1 
. Melantha, added to what is called a good. | 
perſon, hath one of the ſtrongeſt recommen- 
dations to men of Oliver's turn of mind that 
can be, namely, a very great ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy: for women, like tradeſmen, draw. in 
the injudicious to buy their goods by the 
high value they themſelves ſet on them. 
You may ſee a picture of what I mean in 
almoſt every mercer's ſhop in town; 
where, from behind the counter, you may 
hear the ſounds, * Indeed, madam, it is 
the fineſt piece of (ilk I ever had in my, 
« ſhopz — there is not ſuch another piece 
eto be got in the kingdom. I cut off 
thirty yards this morning for the dutch- 
„ eſs De bon Gout, and her grace ſtrictly 
« commanded me to fave the remainder 
* till I heard from her again: neverthe- 
„ leſs, now your la — ſhip has ſeen it, if 
% your. la — ſhip. likes it, your la 
55 ſhip ſhall have it. Though I would not 
for the world diſobey the commands of 
« the dutcheſs on any account but to pleaſe 
_ « your la — ſhip.* Thus at once does 
he fix in her la — ſhip's mind, the high 
value of his ſilk, the impoſſibility of get- 
— + | ting 
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ting ſuch another piece, and the approba- 
tion of the dutcheſs De bon Gout, whoſe 
taſte is in high faſhion. Her la----ſhip, 
from theſe confiderations; never takes her 
eyes off its beauties, nor quits the ſhop till 
it becomes her property, firmly believing, 
that if ſhe leaves it, the dutcheſs De bon 
Gout will certainly have it. For one odd 
inſignificant circumſtance never enters into 
her head, namely, that if her grace the 
dutcheſs had really commanded the mer- 
cer to have kept it, he would on no ac- 
count have parted with it to her la—-ſhip. 
In this manner women deal with their 
lovers. They endeavour ſtrongly to fix in 
the minds of their enamorato's their own 
high value, and then contrive, as much as 
poſſible, to make them believe that they 
have ſo many purchaſers at hand, that the 
goods, if they do not make haſte, will all 
be gone. And I believe many a poor man 
by this artifice has been drawn in to pur - 
chaſe a moſt worthleſs piece of goods, 
which he might have had without Deng f in 


| fuch a e 5 5 * 
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"The Cry now ſpared no abuſe which they | 
Lots beſtow on Portia for her love of ri- 
dicule. For their parts, they did not love 
to hear any one turned into ridicule for on- 
ly deſiring to be thought agreeable.—For, 

ſaid they, it was the caſe of all wits, a word 

of abuſe always ready at hand, to be fe- 
vere and fatirical. Their obſervations and 
remarks were too paltry. and malicious, 
to deſerve an anſwer ; otherwiſe Portia could 
have told them, that Thoſe who 
would plead for ridicule againſt facred and 
innocent things, and abuſe it when its edge 
is juſtly turned on malice or affectation, 
act juſt as properly as -thoſe people would 
do; who ſhould put ſwords and other of- 
fenſive weapons into the hands of rogues 
and madmen, and yet deny them to the 
honeſt and ſober, whoſe only uſe of them 
would be for ſelf-defence. -— But taking 
no notice of their ſpiteful cabal, as ſoon 
as they had vented their ſpleen, and were 
become wa ſhe N with her hi- 
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| Remember Montaigne ſays, that | 
Ta 1 * the civil wars in France he 
_ - 25 was adviſed not to fortify his 
co caſtle, as the beſt means of pre- 
ferving i it from being beſieged and hot 


dered. Fortifications naturally induce a 


belief, that there is ſomething within worth 


fortifying. A man who, like Over, lays 


a regular ſiege to a woman, if he meets 


with no ene, hath no triumph in a 
| | mm cat 


n 
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conqueſt. Had my liking to Oliver been 
as great as it really was for Ferdinand, I 


am ſo bad at wearing a diſguiſe, that it 
would have been impoſſible for me to have 
raiſed this fortification ; and t 


then how 


would he have deſpiſed me! how would 


he have tyrannized and played the cox- 
comb 5 


„. he Cry now chuſing to underſtand, that 


what Portia had before ſaid of fortifica- 


tions, implied a ſort of cenſure on women 
acting with caution, and being on their 
guard againſt deſigning men, wreſted a 


meaning from her words, which was the 


fartheſt from her thoughts. For they per- 
emptorily inſiſted on her having again 
plainly confeſſed, that had ſhe liked any 
man, he might eaſily have taken the ad- 
vantage of her affections, as it was not in 
her power to reſiſt him. From whence 
they fairly concluded, that her virtue was 


mere accident; and ſuch a triumph played 

and danced over all their countenances, as 
plainly indicated their exceſſive joy on hav- 

ing drann ſuch a falſe concluſion. | 


But 


7 
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But Portia was immoveable, and could 


not be prevailed on to believe, that her 
words implied any-thing more than — that 
Olwer, from ſeeing a woman's affection for 
him, would have behaved like a coxcomb. 
The Cry, however, uſed all the moſt 
perſuaſive arguments in their power, to 
convince her of the depth of their own pe- 
netration; for they were not wanting in 


loud and vehement aſſertions, thundering 
raps upon the table, and a univerfal bab- 


ble, in which no one could be diſtinctly 
heard; concluding at laſt with an ironical 
pretended pity for the great number of 


poor young creatures, who (from wearing 
no diſguiſe like Portia) had fallen a facri- 
fice to the deluder, man. And this no 


doubt, ſaid they, was owing to the ſoftneſs 
of their. diſpoſitions, and the nos: of oy 
their enn . 


n 


' Portia. Norwithftanding, O ye Gy, this 


| ſharp reproaches you have caſt on thoſe- 


unfortunate young creatures, whom you in- 
r n to pity] cannothelpthink- 
Ing, 


[85] 
ing, that thoſe girls who have been delud- 
ed from the ſimplicity of their hearts, and 
(as you ſay) the tenderneſs of their affec- 
tions, are truly the objects of compaſſion. 
But it is in truth. the office of vanity, and 
not of love, to be the inward betrayer of 
the heart, the pander to men's artful de- 
ſigns. It is the immoderate thirſt after 
admiration, and a deſire of being prefer'd, 
to ſome other woman, that opens an eaſy 
road for, that flattery, which too often is, 
the prevailing bribe. If. in the education. 
of young women, inſtead of pointing all 
our force againſt their admitting into their 
hearts one grain of real affection, we were 
to convince them, that admiration is not 
neceſſary to their well- being, we then might. 
perhaps effectually guard them againſt be- 
ing in the power of every man who can but. 
once contrive to - pique their only AE; 


pride. 


The Cry now collected * a whole 
load of quotations to gnome Portia in . 
Wrong. | % IM 8. 
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I » id that keeps men oft, and e 


e Neu Falling. 


Value Fer folwes, 1 men 45 pie, 
Zou muſt be frond if you's be _ 


Severn Ober quotations did their me- 
mory furniſh them withz and they thought 
Portia could not dare to hold her own opt- 


nion againſt what they had read in ſo ma- 


ny different books. oY 8 1 


Portia. The Annes pride or vanity hath 
been repreſented in ſo fair a light, the more 
pains ſhould be taken to ſtrip off the diſ- 


guiſe, and to ſhew, that it hath been im- 


properly repreſented. I believe it may be 
as plainly proved from experience, that 
nothing really good ever came from pride, 
as that grapes never were rde from 


The 
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d » The ds; is intreated to obſerve, that we ed not 

ſitively to cenſure every quotation which may happen to 

> put into the mouth of the Cry. For it is the falſe or im- 
proper applications that ſuch characters are apt to make of 
their readin 85 which we would endeavour to bring to light. 


ET 
The Es. were in a very 1 bm 
has Portia would not allow the authority 
which they brought from their > 3 
and declared, that ſhe was the moſt pe 


_ verſe, obſtinate, arrogant, elf lufee 
. that ever yet was born. 


Why, oe are you ſo en- 
* —. Wa a piics or vanity ſhould ſtand 
condemned for their own faults, and ſhould 
not be ſuffered to hide their heads behind 


the borrowed names of virtue r 


It might with greater propriety be ſaid, 

that che Cy felt the queſtion than that 
they heard it. The rage which always: 
poſſeſſed their minds, whenever their in- 
moſt hearts were detected, flaſhed from 
their eyes. For they were conſcious, that 
at this time every one was ſecretly em- 
ployed in thought how they might hide 
away the idea of pride, and metamorphoſe 
the very word into dignity and greatneſs 

of mind. They ſtood ready prepared alſo, 


in a: A to mention 
the 


gh winds mate and 3 in their 
true ſenſe, to transform them into weicher 
and matannels of . 5 : 


hs „ he —_ ſhould not 
have bribed me to have been guilty of an 
action which I ſhould think ſo wicked ; 
yet I very well knew that it was.in my 
power to have ſacrificed the chaſtity: of 
- Ment to Oerver n [ had modi 


Cruel! eee gp were now the | 
words which the * thought p Po to 
utter. 1 % 


| Portia. W benden Gus nah 
encouragement enough to have made Me- 
lantha believe that he was the object of my 


choice; and whilſt her paſſions were all in 


a tumult between rage, jealouſy, and de- 
ſpair, had I drawn back enough to have 
raiſed his reſentment, and ſent him to her 
as a refuge from his diſappointment 3 
what would be her; joy to find, on a ſud- 
den, the gloomy proſpect all vaniſhed! 
and ſhould ſhe behold my lover proſtrate 


„ 51 

at her feet, and with the moſt inveterate 
abuſe ſacrificing me at the ſhrine of her 
altar what lengths would ſhe not go! or 
where would ſhe ſtop, if there was the leaſt 
danger of her again loſing ſo tranſporting 
a rriumph! 


This picture was too pleaſing t to the 
Cry for them to contain their joy. They 
ſuddenly, and before they were aware of it, 
clapped their hands in "token of inward 
ne 


Portia, But when I repreſent what 

I believe would have been the conſequence 
had I liked Oliver, and had ſuch preference 
been vifible to his eyes, I am ſuppoſing 
impoſſibilities. For could his perſon or 
addreſs at firſt have raiſed in me a capri- 
cious liking, I am very certain that a ſhort 
time, and a little obſervation, would have 
brought a perfect cure. When a man by 
inſult ſhewsthat he deſpiſes a-woman only 
| becauſe ſhe prefers him to the reſt of man- 
kind, the coxcombical part he plays is ſuch; 
a a tacit confeſſion of his being undeſerving 
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her approbation, that I think ſhe cannot 
long be at a loſs in forming a right judg 
ment of him: for if we place no bounda- 
ries to the indulgence of our capricious in- 
clinations, if a plain diſcovery of the ut- 
moſt unworthineſs in the object of our af- 
fections is not of ſufficient force to cure our 
love, we are all liable to become the prey 
of the loweſt and moſt abandoned of man- 
kind. 


8 ine love 3 laid the Go, thatcould 
be ſo * cured! 


And fine love, 1 Ne to berſelf, 
is chat which cannot thus be cured, nor has 
any dependence on the behaviour of its 
_— * its duration. 3 — 

But now Sering 3 e * 
the aſſembly, undertook to plead the cauſe 
of conſtant love. Serina, who thought 
herſelf violently entangled in a paſſion for 
a worthleſs young fellow, who had no one 
good quality torecommend him. His only 


merit in her eyes was fixed on no other ba- 
| bs 


EL: 
ſis than that of an indulgent father's diſ- 

approbation, and paternal - arixiety-on her 
account, leſt ſhe ſhould throw herſelf, 

and her fortune, acquired by his laborious: 
induſtry, away upon a wretch, whoſe vices. 
muſt neceflarily render her miſerable. She 
was indeed a proper advocate for the reſo- 
lute perſiſtance in a paſſion, which if ade- 


quately expreſſed, would with mueh greater 
propriety be called obftmacy than love. 
This Serina, not yet twenty years old, her 
heart filled with the image of her own me- 


ritorious conſtancy, pleaded long in de 


fence of the merit of thus reſolutely fixing 


the affections, and concluded with an high 
admiration of the character and — 


of Privy's Emma. 


* 


The Cy were loud in thei bpplauſes of 


Serina's eloquence, and perfectly agreed with! 


her in her general praiſes of conſtancy; 


Kang that" Ft had n Nit, l 
ſoul, no feeling of the tender paſſions, and 


was more weed an ROO WE ' 
woman. 85 2 


4 


Pertia. 
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- Portia. Wy you are reſolved, 0 ye 65 
to make ſuch extravagant paſſions the ob- 
2 jects of your admiration and imitation, it 
is not in my power to prevent it. But I 
will tell you a ſtory within my own know- 
ledge, of a very tragical cataſtrophe which 
attended one of theſe unſurmountable paſ- 
fions. It happened when I was very young, 
for I was but ten years old, yet the impreſ- 
fon it made on my memory is not likely 
to be d by time. 


i farines} in 8 where my mother | 
then lived, had two daughters: the youngeſt 
they loſt when an infant in the cradle; for ſhe 
was ſtolen from them by a ſet of ſtrolling 
wretches, called gypſies: but in a twelve- 
month's time the ſame crew coming again 


through the village, were ſtopped and 


forced to render back their ſmiling plun- 

der. From hence her parents called her 

Perdita; and her recovery in ſuch an un- 

expected a manner ſo endeared herto them, 

that they — be faid to doar on, her to 
di- 
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diſtraRtion ; and her great beauty, as ſhe 


grew towards being a woman, made her 
the admiration of the whole neigbour- 
hood. But at ſixteen the unhappy Perdita 
oave an unbounded looſe to one of thoſe 
paſſions, which you, O ye Cry, imagine 
to be ſo meritorious, and in praiſe of 
which your Serina hath been ſo eloquent. 
From that time her thoughts wandered 
from her mral! buſineſs, and center'd all 
in Colin, her father's ſhepherd, who, un- 
fortunately for the enamour'd maid, 
chanced to have very little reſemblance to 
the Arcadian ſhepherds, either in virtue or 
conſtancy. Perdita (as is the natural con- 
ſequence of ſuch indulged paſſions) now 
left her cows unmilked, forgot to drive 
the young lambs to paſture, and, wander- 
ing herſelf like a ſtrayed ſheep, carved on 
every tree the name of Colin, admiring 
thoſe good qualities in her lover, which 
had no other exiſtence than what her own 
fancy had formed. But Colin was a 
| 4reacherous inconſtant ſwain ; for whilſt 
the amorous Perdita hung on his words, 
and eite with fondneſs on his eyes, he 

. took 


— 


— 


. 
took: the 3 of her paſſions, de- 
reaved her of her virtue, laughed at her fol- 
Iy, and triumphed in his conqueſt over the 
vanquiſhed maid : for ſuch characters are 
not confined to any peculiar claſs of men; 
nor are they to be found only in the me- 
tropolis or its -EnVIFONS. | 


L oat long conceal the effects 
of her paſſion; for the viſible alteration of 
her taper ſhape was too plain a diſcovery. 
Her beauty had gained her ſo many lovers, 
that there was hardly a wealthy farmer's 
ſon in the country that had not vainly ſued 
for her love. She had refuſed: all their 
offers by the public declaration, that ſhe 
was too young to think of marriage; but 
ſhe ſuſtained her conſtancy of mind to re- 
ject ſo much importunity Goined ſome- 
times with the entreaty of her parents) by 
the yp fixed welken. 1 us of .; 


an. rene . ue 


the NI: the perjured faithleſs ſhepherd 
. quitted | 


— 
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quitted his native home to avoid making 


Jad the only reparation in his power, and 
quickly fled out of the reach of all inquiry. 


What now was her ſituation ! She was op- 
preſſed with ſhame, loaded with grief at 
Colin's barbarous treatment. Her father 
ſternly upbraided her with being now as 


much his diſgrace as ſhe was before his 
boaſt and glory. Her mother ſometimes 


mixed tears with her reproaches, but often 


told her that ſhe was grown hateful to 


her fight ;| and moſt bitterly would both 
her parents curſe her unhappy birth, and 


the hour in which they a ſecond time receiv- 
ed her to their arms. Her ſiſter, who was 
always envious of her for her beauty, now 
looked on her as a fit object of her mali- 
cious jokes. And, added to all theſe 
heavy calamities, ſhe bore within her own 
boſom the ſharp ſtings of cruel: ſelf-re- 


proach. But when the time came for her 
to be delivered, ſhe was happily delivered 


of all her burthens, by ending her preſent ä 


miſery with her life. When ſhe found her 


death certainly approaching, ſhe begged in 
her laſt moments to ſee my mother, who 


had 


-  [:96 5 
had taken great notice of her, and ſhewn 
a fondneſs to her from her infancy: 
my mother went to her at her requeſt; nor 


ſhall I ever forget the real ſorrow I felt, 


nor the manner in-which my mother's com- 


paſſionate . heart was moved when ſhe re- 


lated the * ſcene. 


® 


|  Perdit? 8 ſtern anne, at the viſible ap- 
. proach of her death, forgot their rage; the 
malice even in her ſiſter's breaſt was ſub- 


| ſided, and they ſurrounded her bed thed- - | 
ding the tears of real ſorrow. She tenderly | 
graſped their hands, and, in her laſt gaſp, 


uttered with a feeble voice theſe, words: 
Be witneſs, worthy lady, (ſaid ſhe to my 
mother) of my repentance. .Do. you, my 


3 father and mother, forgive my follies, for- | 
get them, and let my ſhame be buried 


with me in the grave. May you, my deareſt 
ſiſter, live to be as much of a bleſſing as I 
have been a curſe to my once indulgent 
parents, and try to cheriſh me in your 
memory as 1 once was, when bleſſed with 
Innocence, —— 104421 
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forth-as examples a fit for imitation, and be 
. admired 
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The C toſs'd u up! Abi b in | fig of 


; — ſaid they ſaw nothing moving 
in the death of a low - lifed wretch, who had 


been the cauſe of her own 


They 


| upbraided Portia for ber (compaſſion. for 


ſuch creatures, and then called Perdita by 
—_— —_— abuſive names e fg 


. * E Se I II 


nee 1 Shoes my inmoſt 1 
ſuch) victims to their paſſions as the unt 
happy Peiilita; but would not therefore, 
when lilte Prior's Emma they are aceidental: 
. crowned With ſucceſs, have them ſer 


2 s eyes alſo glitter d with . Kn. 
and r ese r tears, ; OG 


„ 
— a 1 

2 — Be e . 
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admired as patterns of a virtuous and faith- 
ful conſtancy. I would have every action 


placed in its proper claſs 'in our eſteem, 
and not erroneouſly j vjudged 2 65 its accidental 


canſequence. 


But now Harpaſſa, from . the 
Gry, entered on the topic of faithful and 


conſtant love. Harpaſia was a widow, 
who had continued in that ſtate for twenty 


years, in all which time the had been en- 


deavouring to impoſe on herſelf the belief, 


that ſhe was a true pattern of conjugal fi- 


delity to her dead huſband; but what a 
vexatious companion ſhe was to him whilſt 


living, our hiſtory ſhall not here enlarge 
upon. She highly valued herſelf upon not 


having been twice married, although ſhe 
had lived a life of errant coquetry with al- 


moſt every man that came in her way; 


nor, if ſhe could have prevented it, would 


have ſuffered either maid or widow (her- 


ſelf only excepted) to have had one lover 


in peace. Full of levity as was her mind, 
and trifler as ſhe was eſteemed by all her 


| acquaintance, * becauſe ſhe had 


from 


FE | 
ſrom choice (in order to carry on her 
ſcheme of coquetry) retained the ſtate of 
widowhood, deemed it her proper cue, 
with gravity to condemn the impertinence 
of young girls who ſhould talk of con- 
ſtancy: then with all the force of her rhe- 
toric ſhe ſounded forth. the praiſes of . 
every celebrated matron both ancient and 
modern, which ſhe. could recolle&, all 
whoſe virtues ſhe modeſtly deſired might, 
by ve e 3s med upon her- | 
oy 3 1 i | 


* 


The 6 now ne themſelves. in par- 
ties; and every one, according to their 
different ſituations, connexions or inclina- 
tions, choſe forth ſome ee for their 
eher and i wien. e 


* obo Dicwievie Pane of 7 om 2 
which ſays, e 


Doodle in place, conſequenth for the court: 
Noodle out of Place, cone * 4 the , 
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is in reality the univerſal drama of the 
Cry. 1 e 


One would repreſent the wife of Seneca, 
and grieve herſelf to death for the loſs of 
her huſband. Another would imitate the 
wife of Brutus, and ſwallow living coals of 
fire only for the apprehenſions of her huſ- 
band's danger; her fancy was ſo ſtrong, 
the would not have patience to wait for the 
certainty of his death. But ſome carried 

this point ſo far as to work themſelves into 
"an admiration of the Indian cuſtom, where 
living wives ſhare the fate of their huſbands | 
ded 1 bodies, and are burnt alive on their 
funeral pile. But it was very remarkable, 
that the unmarried part of the Cry, whoſe 
huſbands were only imaginary, were the 

| moſt vociferous in their applauſes of this 
extravagant proof of conjugal n ee 


1 
Calm gf? . * 


Li . N e 


Portia. To be burned alive is a moſt 
dreadful thing. A ſcalded finger for the 
inſtant affects the whole body, © ap 1is-a 
momentary miſery, My foul would ſhud- 


or at the kindling of thoſe fires which 
were 


+ 


(465; Þ- | 
were deſign'd to turn me into aſhes. * But 
what horror would ſeize my imagination 
on knowing, that whilſt I retained ſenſibili- 
ty I ſhould be fewel on which thoſe flames 
would ſpend their raging force! that my 
| ſhrieks and cries would be vainly loſt in 
thoſe winds which helped the riſing flames 
to my deſtruction! and that not one of 
the human ſpecies would come to y . 


lap. 1. 


The oy at this A ſtood aghaſt: | 

Their power of ſpeech was loft in their 
aſtoniſhment: for in their admiration of the- 
Indian wives being burnt with their huſ- 
bands, they had fixed their thoughts only 
on the poſthumous fame of thoſe women, 
and on the applauſe of the ſpectators for. 
their noble reſolution: In the fancied en- 
joyment of ſuch airy advantages, they had 
buried and concealed the idza of the hor- 
rid flames with the torments they were 
to indure, in order to acquire the valued 
purchaſe of being rewarded with Raving it 
aid, There died: a brave woman.” | 


5 The 
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The Cry by no means wanted 1 imagina- 
tions, they only wanted the power of uſing 
them for their real amuſement. or profit. 
They ſeldom ſuffered them to rove abroad for 
either, as they found them ſuch continual 
employment at home : for the imagina- 
tion, as well as every other faculty of the 
mind, is incapable of travelling two ways 
at once. Whilſt therefore they were fancy- 
ing what a fine figure they ſhould make by 
ſuch indelible marks of their love as fol- 

lowing the cuſtom of the Indian women, 
they entirely forgot every other circun 
ſtance except this deſired heroic appear- 
ance. But being all inwardly vexed at the 
real - figure they were conſcious they now 
made in this their overſtrained admiration 
of being burnt alive with their dead huſ- 
bands, they reſolved to retrieve their error 
by exerciſing their common talent at abuſe; 
and: whilſt they were ſeeking in their minds 
for ſome known characters of inconſtancy 
in women; their widow Harpaſia helped 
them to the inſtance of the Ephe/ian ma- 
tron, whom ey immediately loaded with 
every 
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every term of reproach they could invent, 
and whom they repreſented as a picture of 
the higheſt hypocriſy and affectation in 
in her apparent affliction ; and conſequent- 
y they pronounced that all the love ſhe is 
_ deſcribed to have for her huſband when liv- 
ing, was equally pretence and affecta- 
tion. Ee, 


Amongſt the many terms of abuſe, which 
the Cry hoard up as their greateſt treaſure, 
affectation holds the foremoſt place. This, 
whenever they are reſolved to cenſure, 
without being able to anſwer the queſtion 
why, they inſtantly produce; and are 
never therefore at a loſs to unravel the moſt 
| intricate foldings of the human heart: nor 
are they ever driven to the diſmal neceſſity 
of confeſſing their own ignorance, whilſt 
this word affectatien ſtands their friend, 
ready to be applied, according to their 
own deſire, "agg in reality, it 1s not * 


lealt e 


1 | If affeQation means a deſire to 
appear what we are not, in my opinion 
* 4 there 
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there never was a character to whom it 
was leſs applicable than to the Ephe/ian 
matron,although ſhe is ſo frequently named 
in general ſatires againſt women, for pre- 
tending immoderate grief for the loſs of 
their huſbands. Take the whole ſtory fairly, 
as it is repreſented, and ſhe acted only 
according to the ſimple dictates of. na- 
ture. I 5 
bee Ne an 3 > 
TT The y n now th Send. the” at- 
| tentifin-: the univerſal judgment of man- 
kind was fo much with them in the cenſdre 
they had paſſed on the Epbęſian matron, 


chat they were in ſome doubt whether 


Partia was not going to burleſque the 
I Ty: and to Heighteh the ſatire by i . 


| 7 The: ſociety. of her indulgent 
Few? was ſaid to be the Ephefian lady's 
chief pleaſure whilſt he was living. She 
and her huſband are deſcribed as two of 
the happieſt of the human kind. She Was 
innocent of one thought to wrong him; 
the married ſtate was to her a ſcene of the 
| Pant N and her beloved huſband's 
ſudden 


— 6 N 
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2 ſudden death raiſed in her mind. a torrent 
of unaffected ſorrow. She mourned his 
loſs with a violence, which when once in- 
dulged cannot well be reſtrained. But 
| paſſions riſing to their height, and blowing 
where they liſt, although they cannot be 
| ſtopped, may be turned into another chan- 
nel: for we muſt make a ſtrong diſtinction 
between affectation and imagination, or 
we ſhall: be greatly confuſed in our judg- 
ments of any characters that appear to act 
in an uncommon manner. 
Es > be Epe an matron did not affe t to be 
; grieved ; ſhe was really pierced with for.- 
row to her inmoſt ſoul: and. in this ſitua- 
tion, what ſoothed and heightened her: 
grief was the only thing atateful. to her 
mind. Her greateſt indulgence was to 
follow her huſband's. dead; body to the 
grave; and ſhe really imagined that ſhe _ 
ſhould never chuſe to leave his tomb. She 
abhorred all food; ſhe ſought no comfort, 
hecauſe ſhe efteemed it ta be a vain ſearch, . 
ſincerely believing that there was now no 
| comforc to; be found. She imagined 8 
＋ 5 plcature i 
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# 
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Pleaſure to endure cold and hunger, and 
did not know but ſuch a rough treatment 
of her body might alleviate the ſorrows of 
her mind. In ſuch a ſituation, it is no 
wonder (to thoſe who know the natural 
turn of human paſſions) that ſhe readily | 
yielded to the firſt impreſſion ſhe received, 
chat her huſband's death was not neceſſarily 


te death of all pleaſure. That it was 


poſſible for her to live and to be happy, 
was a moſt pleaſing diſcovery; and ſhe 
could not reſiſt being delighted to find 
ſuch a ſudden revolution in her thoughts, 
as a tranſition from dark deſpair to ani- 
mating hope, and to change a gloomy 
ſepulchre for a ſecond bright hymenæal 
torch. I once heard a gentleman (who 
had pretty clearly penetrated the human 
heart) declare, that if he was in love with 
a widow, he would chuſe to court her ſit- 
ting by her huſband's tomb, and giving 
vent to the higheſt guſt of paſſionate la- 
mentations. (From his good - nature, no 
doubt, and his delight in drying the wi- 
dow's tears.) But he alſo added, that his 
Tuccels would N vin upon her 
_ 


Den 7 

grief being real, and not affected; for to 

endeavour to alleviate or remove What is: 
not to be found, would be a ridiculous as 
well as a fruitleſs undertaking. Where: 
affectation is the ſource of apparent ſor- 
row, all endeavours to remove that forrow 
muſt be vain; for it would: deſtroy its: 
own. foundation, if it once admitted the: 
B of a cure. 


The Gry with their uſual candor” pro-- 
nounced that Portia had been talking ab- 
ſurd nonſenſe; and. then with ſneering 
witticiſms aſked her, if in the number 
ef her favourites ſhe. did not place Jady 
Anne, in Richard the Third, in the fore-- 
moſt rank of her, eſteem ? for ſhe too 
had changed the gloomy ſepulchre for a: 
ſecond bright hymenzal torch... 


Portia. F am. not conſcious,.. that: by; 
any thing I have ſaid, you can juſtly call: 
the Epheſu matron a favourite character 

of mine: or becauſe: I have aſſerted her 
whole behaviour to be the refulr of follow 
ing the bent of her. inclinations, and not: 


— — — 
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6 containing one ſpark of affectation; that l 


do not theretore condemn whoever gives 


way to uncurbed violent grief, which is 
likely to produce the ſame effects; but 
leaſt of all can it be reaſonably deduced 
from my words, that I either eſteem or ad- 
mire a character ſo truly deteſtable as that 
of lady Aunę in Richard the Third. 


The babble amongſt the Cry was now 


fo great, that it was a conſiderable time 
before Portia could again be heard; ſome 


of them affirming that if ſhe excuſed the 


 Ephefian matron, ſhe muſt alſo excuſe 
lady Anne; others declaring - that the 
latter was much more pardonable than the 
former; and all concluding, that the cha- 
racters of the two women bore ſuch an 


exact ſimilitude to each other, that. it Was 
— to make * diſtinction . 


Peortia. There is nothing cauſes ſo great 
a confuſion in our judgments, as the thus 
ſnuffling together characters which have 


no 
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no 1 to each other: nor is there 


any two known characters that I remember 138 
more unlike than that of lady Aune and 18 


the Epbęſian matronʒ and yet it is very com- 
mon to hear them thus confounded. Lady 
Anne, as we take the ſtory from our poet, 
was actuated by nothing but a love of flat- 
tery. Her huſband's murderer there- 
fore, by only artfully ſaying, that. ber beauty 


was the cauſe, could as by a magic charm 46 
transform, in her eyes, his own deformity 4 
into irreſiſtible grace, and extract all the ll bh 
villainy and cruelty from that fatal ſtroke, — 
which fell'd in his bloom of youth the — 14 
ſweet young prince her huſband, deſcribed 18 
in ſuch amiable colours by the pen of 191 
 Shakeſpear. Far other motives led the 1 
Epbeſian matron to a ſecond marriage; and ut 
the characteriſtics of the two women are 1 
in my opinion eſſentially 8 | i fi 
I Portia could indeed have ſpoke with tt. 
all the eloquence of a Demeſthenes, the Cry | | 
were reſolutely bent not to underſtand the 10 


difference, between a woman's giving up 1 
che dead body of her huſband to fave a tt 


living 
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tered into marrying her huſband's mur- 


- to themſelves) to confer it on lady Aune. 


mußt 0 
. 


| FIR) man * death, and the being fat- 
|  derer. If the preference alſo was to be 
| 


given to either of theſe two characters, 
they ſtill perſiſted (for reaſons beſt known. 
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SCENE VII 


W: irſt man creates, and then he fears the elf, 
Thus others cheat him not, but he himſelf — 
| — He hates realities and bugs the cheat, 

Aud * the only We 8 the deceit. 
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PonxrrA. UNA. The Car. 

PORTIA 

SER ANKIND are unanimouſly 
* agreed in the opinion, that cha- 


tof the human mind that ever ends where 


tred; contempt, anger, and all thoſe paf- 
Vor. I. . ſions 


GARTH, 


rity begins at home; but 1 
believe it is the only inhabitant- 


it begins, and is void of all progreſſive mo- 
tion towards outward objects: for ha- 
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ſions which compoſe the turba, although | 
each is (as Shakeſpear ſays of jealouſy) a 
monſter, begot and bern upon ikſelf; yet are 

all ſo kindly communicative as to ſpread 
their baleful influence toevery thing around 
them. From hence ariſes the cruelty of 
tyrants, whether placed on a throne which 
commands the lives and properties of mil- 
lions, or having their power confined only 
to. the ſmall circle of their own domeſtics. 
There is another cauſe alſo for the exceſ- 
ſive heights to which human tyranny and 
cruelty hath ſoared, namely, the reſolu- 
tion of the actor to top his part; and which 
ſhews us that a man muſt firſt impoſe up- 
on himſelf, and that hypocriſy, as well as 
contempt, anger, &c. often begins at home. 


Never were the hearts of the Cry more 
_ _ elated by the hope of proving Portia guilty 
of uttering nonſenſe and abſurdity, than at 
this inſtant ; ; for that hypocriſy begins at 
home, or that a man could be a hypocrite 
to himſelf, ſeemed to them an abſolute 
contradiction in terms; it being to gene - 
rally allowed, that the very eſſence 4 a 

. 
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hypocrite is making an appearance to che 
world of what he is conſcious doth not 
paſs within his own breaſt. Her joining 
alſo the ideas of hypocriſy and tyranny, 
was to them another pleaſing proof of her 
having uttered a paradox which ſhe could 
not ſupport; and they all at once called 
out upon her to prove, that Nero, 'one of 

the cruelleſt tyrants on record, acted the 
hypocrite after he was ſettled on his throne. 
For they allow'd, that in the beginning of 
his reign he was guilty of affectation and 
hypocriſy in ſnedding tears, and ſhewing 
ſuch a ſeeming reluctance to the ſetting his 
hand to the firſt dead warrant which was 
brought to him to ſign, that he wiſhed; 
„he ſaid, that he had never learnt to write, 
« rather than to be obliged to make ſuch a 
4 uſe of his e Oo WO. 
Dani. 1 aa there is a a ſeeming pa- 
radox in my words; but as it is a ſubject . 
I have often conſidered, and, as Nero is 
the very character I ſhould have wiſhed that 
I might have brought as an exemplifica- 
tion of my aſſertion, 1 m oft humbly beg 
; | of 


„„ 
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of Una that I may be permitted at leaſt- to 
attempt the clearing up what may appear 

at preſent a inte ene in way ne 
ſicion. * 


This liberty was addy aw by 5 
but with no rebuke to the Cry, as they had 
uttered only a general opinion, without 
any mixture of nana 5 


| Portia. I hav . told by the learned, 
that the original word in Greek, which we 
render hypocrite, ſignifies alſo a player: 
and F believe it will not be denied, that a 
man may play a part to deceive himſelf as 
well as another. Plutarch reports of Aſop, 
the celebrated tragedian, that whilſt he 
* was repreſenting on the theatre Aireus 
A deliberating the revenge of Thyeſtes, he 
e was fo tranſported beyond himſelf in the 
<< heat of action, that with his truncheon 
ie he ſmote one of the ſervants haſtily croſ- 
«* ſing the ſtage, and laid him dead upon 
the place.” And I have been told by 
om ns ee r in theſe 
5 points 


2 


Plata 2 5 5 Lives, vol, 5th, 2285 of Cicero, 
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points I eſteem infallible) that it is impoſ- - 
ſible to warm the imaginations of an audi- 
ence into a belief of the truth of the repre- 
ſentation before them, unleſs the player 
firſt is capable of impoſing on himſelf, 
and of forcibly feelingall the paſſions which. 
actuates the character he is to repreſent. 
If this be true, then for the acting an aſ- 
ſumed part in the univerſal drama, it is neceſ- 
ſary carefully to conceal the truth in ſome 
corner of the human heart, and to uſe all 
the force of fallacy, in order to envellop it 
in the gloomy miſt of darkneſs. And, if 
Shakeſpear is in the right in faying, that 
man is a player, hypocriſy muſt then be- 
gin at home. 


The Cry at this time, not da under- 
ſtanding Pertia's meaning enough to be 
ſtruck with their uſual fear, that it would: 
tend towards revealing any ſecret within 
their own. boſoms which they wiſhed ta 
conceal, were not actuated with their uſual 
wrath againſt her. They found no occa- 
ſion therefore for their chief orator Duęſſa, 


; who always ſpoke when a favourite fal lacy 
dl WES | Was 


6 
was to be ſupported; but deputed one of 
the moſt reaſonable amongſt them to aſæ 
Portia, whether ſhe had not confounded 
the hypocrite with the madman. For, 
<< ſaid the ſpeaker, if a man deceives him 
„ ſelf in the part he undertakes to act, 
<« he is peg in the ſame' ſituation with 
A the. bedlamite, whoſe temples -are ſur- 
i « rounded on f crown of raw.” 15 u! 


Pens. The diffefeice bebe * "SR | 
pocrite and the madman, in the ſenſe Þ 
have choſe to uſe the word, appears to me to 
be exactly the ſame as between the madman' 
and the player: for was. there no ſecret: 
corner in the mind which concealed the 
truth, Bedlam I allow would be the pro- 
per placè for thoſe men who aſſume any 
part that doth not properly belong tor 
chem. For ſtill to carry on the analogy: 
between. the hypecr ite and the player, _m 
| latter, if he | is not warmed into ſome de- 
gree of ſelf. deception, is ſo languid in bis 
action, that every one can ſee through the 
thin diſguiſe. Such are the common race 
of f hypocrites, whoſe painting is. ſo..grols 
a that 
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that it PROT Wt but very few ; whilſt that 


hypocriſy which, according to Milton, 


| -— walks unſeen, except to God alone — 


muſt have taken ſuch deep root in the 


heart, as to have grown up with the very 
man; and where the ſelf- deceit is pleaſing, 
and the part aſſumed is to gratify our pride, 
every attempt to undeceive us, and to ex- 
Foſe our hypocriſy, raiſes an anger, which 
muſt be fatal to all within the reach of our 
Power. | 


ite > hat Nero was any other hypocrite than 


that of being a player, reſolute to enter 
into the part he choſe to perform, I think 
appears not from any hiſtory. For as there 


is no reaſon to imagine that he was born 


without the ſeeds of humanity and compaſ- 
ſion, his reluctance to ſign an order for the 
execution of a poor wretch who had never 
given him any particular offence, might be 
ſincere and unaffected. The characteriſtic 
of his mind was yet in its bud; and thoſe 
ſ] „ branches of wanton cruelty, 

ſpring- 
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- ſpringing from the infane root of a mad 
deſire after divinity,” had not at that time 
entirely choaked up and ſmothered every 
- inclination in his heart. But when 
the ſhort ſtruggle' of humanity even in 
that inſtance was paſt, it is not unlikely 
"That the darling image of his own-authori- 
ty; and this firſt pleaſing proof of his hav- 
ing life and death in his option, was a ſtep 
towards that height of inhumanity to which 
he afterwards mounted. He had hitherto- 
been actuated only by common vanity; 
the fiddler and buffoon were his choſen 
parts; and whilſt he remained in a private 
ſtation, malice and fly: cunning were the 
only weapons he had power to employ 
againſt his competitors. The exerciſe” of 
| public power againſt his ſucceſsful rivals in 
fiddling or buffoonery, was not topping 
the part his ambition prompted him to af- 
ſume: for when the trifling vanity of atk | 
contentions gave way to the more et 
pride of mounting from the power of em- 
pire to that of divinity; then, conſcious 
that his rivals in omnipotency were en- 
12 800 enthroned above his reach, and that 
3 | the 3 
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the arrows of his wrath could not aſcend 


to heaven, he pointed his enmity at the ob- 


jects of his power, the human race, and 
wantoned in the height of cruelty. The 


would-be fidler is dangerous but to a few; 


the would-be god is like a general peſti- 
lence that ravages amongſt mankind, and 


| ſeeks by its own venom to overſpread the 


world with a general deſtruction. 


The Cry now, with great ee fo- 
lemnity (a certain indication of inward joy 
on the ſuppoſed diſcovery that Portia's ſen- 
timents were full of abſurdity) declared, 
ſhe muſt be miſtaken in imputing Nere's 
cruelty to his pride; as he might have found 


an equal indulgence of that paſſion by ex- 
erciſing his power in mann N 
cruel ö : | te 


Penta. 


The would-be god cannot Create, but if 
placed 


4 1 


If chat v was true, 1 believh 83 
grand wheel on which cruelty and tyranny 
| always turns, would top its motion, and 


placed at the head of any temporary go- 


king — ** 


| DOR my OP thay * with b fullen 5 | 
And Pluck night from me, a 10 1 2 
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but the leaſt ſtep the other way, he 
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r ee . can. r g ee 


* 


 Shakeſpear makes Joh a Gant fa op to 


% | 
4 41 


 morrow s _ 
Thou canſt help Time to Rewe me wich) age ; 


But flop no-wwrinkle in his pilerimage : 


22 word is current with him for my death; 
1 Head, "Wy ay ge cannot "9 my breath. 


«. + 


Nets oat _ impunity e in che 
ſight of thoſe devouring flames which were 
kindled- at his command; and whilſt the 
groans of his wretched victims reached his 
ears, he could, by the blaze of his own 
fires, warm his imagination into a belief 
that he was a god, from thus commanding 


deſtruction: but if he let his eyes wander 


neceſſarily every moment meet ſome glar- 
ing diſcovery of his own embecillity, and 
5 might; if he pleaſe, weep at the abſurdity 


00 


cy (CY 
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of his own godſhip. He could not com- 
mand a leaf to ſpring, nor a flower to bloſ- 


ſom out of its ſeaſon, more than the poor- 
eſt peaſant, or the loweſt vaſſal of his ty- 
ranny. If Nero was reſolved therefore to 
mimic a ſuperior power, it muſt be in. do- 
ing evil, and dooming deſtruction with a 


breath; for all his own flattery, joined with 
that of his paraſites, could not force into 


his mind a moment's belief that he was 
poſſeſſed of the power of creation. This 


kind of prepoſterous pride of wanting to 


be more than man, muſt, I think, joined 
with power, neceſſarily produce rage and 
TY: inſtead of benevolence and love. 


I 2 0 "ak A 8 ſaid, that contempt 


begins at home; and that it ariſes from a 


a diſcovery of our not being able to obtain 


that frantic wiſh of being ſomething which 


God never made us, and which we cannot 
make qurſelves. By endeavouring there- 
fore to hide from our own eyes the 'know- 
ledge of what we really are, we are firiving 
at impoſſibilities, and nothing but our own 
torment can be the con ſequence. Wretch- 

[Jv JC 
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1 edi is the man who deipiſes himſelf, and this 
wretch was Nero. He wiſhed to be a god, 
yet, in ſpite of himſelf, was conſcious of 
not being poſſeſſed of divine perfection. 
This inward conſciouſneſs filled him with 
all the horrors naturally. lowing from ſuch 
madneſs: he was diſcontented within, was 
cruel to himſelf; . and the poor wretches, 
whoſe hard fate it was to be the vaſſals of 
his power, could expect no better treatment 
than he allowed himfelf. 


I have been credibly informed that if a 
ſhip at ſea takes fire, and the flames become 
too violent to be quenched, although at 
firſt ſhe be at a great diſtance from the 
fleet, yet will ſhe of her own accord, and 
without any direction, mix amongſt the 
other ſhips, in order-to communicate her 
flames, and it is with the utmoſt difficulty 
that ſhe can be kept off. This ſeems as 
if the burning ſhip was animated to ſeek a 
refuge from her own conſu mption by the 
deſtruction of other objects: and if this be 
really a known fact, and not an idle re- 


Port, we N trace the word to the wife, 
and 


| | [ 123 ] 
and read in it the nobleſt of fables, writ 
by the hand of nature herſelf, FP 


Every thing in the phyſical world, actu- 
ated by ſtated laws, 1s either communica- 
tive of its own qualities, or ſubmits to the 
general power of attraction: The human 
mind, and every part of intelligent nature, 
is exempt from theſe laws, and hath the 
power of cheriſhing one ſeed and ſtifling 
another. The mind that chuſes to nou- 


riſh the turba, by a reſtleſs defire after 


impoſſibilities, takes delight, like the fire- 


' ſhip, to communicate its devouring flame 
to all that are ſo miſerable as to fall in its 


way. But this conſuming fſame ariſes firſt 


in its own breaſt; and, let him roam where 


he will, ſuch a man, like the poor wounded 
ſtag, ſtill carries the arrow ſticking in his 


heart; or rather like a mad dog, enraged 


with his own miſery, ene to bite 


and poiſon, with his own Venomous foam, 


every e in his reach. 


New, whit in appearance he was en- 


Joying the: e luxury, in that gallant 
62 exploit 
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exploit of burning his native city, and 
playing on his harp, at the ſame time 
that he beheld the flames which roſe at 
his command, was at once performing the 
two parts which he had choſen, namely, 
the fidler and the god. Although no out- 
ward hiſſes dared proclaim the unſkilful- 
neſs of the. muſician, nor the weakneſs of 
the pretended omnipotent ; yet the inward 
hiſſes and ſtings of the 7urba within his 
breaſt, gave him ſuch torment as I would 
not feel for the command of ater. fuch 
globes as s this which we inhabit. 


| The man 4 makes a bod of his ap- 
petite, may be cruel and revengeful on any 
preſent diſappointment of his pleaſure: and 
his rival in his miſtreſs, or any other object 
on which he hath fixed his pecan feel 
the effects of his utmoſt hatret. 


The picture of 800 contentions may be 
ſeen in the canine race. The bone being 
thrown amongſt them, they ſnarl, chiy 
growl, and fall into fierce battle; but the 


ſubject of their general quarrel being re- 
moved, 
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nivved; they lie down quietly to ſleep by 
each other's ſide, forgetful of all their pain- 
ful enmity. But although in the tempo- 
rary rage or cruelty ariſing from ſuch mo- 
tives there are many intervals of humanity, 
yet, in the madneſs of a man's wanting to 
be a god, there are no intervals, no mo- 
mentary relief : for he cannot meet one of 
his fellow creatures but he will be excited 
to vent his rage by dooming his deſtructi- 
on, if it is but for boldly daring to reſemble 
his godſhip. Thus a man's having eyes 
in his head, or a noſe in his face, may, 
nay muſt, to ſuch a mind be a high mat- 
ter of offence. . 

T he tyrant, who vainly ſtrives to im- 
poſe on himſelf the belief of his own divi- 
nity, feels all the force of what the philo- - 
ſopher ſaid to Alexander the Great; who 
aſked him, what a man muſt do to be- 
come a god: That (anſwered. the philo- 
“ ſopher) which it is impoſſible for a man 
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Under the mental pain of continual diſ- 
appointments, the temper naturally grows 
four and rageful. In ſuch an uneaſy ſitu- 
ation, it was no wonder that Nero ſhould 


ſeel his pleaſure in the deſtructive flames, 
which, by the breath of his power, blazed 


to conſume the then metropolis of the 


known world. It i is no matter of aſtoniſh- 


ment that Caligula, in the ſame tormenting 
fituation, and from the fame motives, 
fhould wiſh all the Romans had but one 
neck, that he might have the pleaſure of 
deſtroying them at a blow. Had he add- 
ed all mankind, it would ſtil} have heen 


in character; but indeed as he was a Ro- 


man, and an emperor of the Romans, it was 
very poſſible his idea of mankind extended 


not beyond the objects of his own Power. 


With a heart thus ſwelling with pride, and 
graſping at divinity, Aerxes like a mad- 
man whipped the ia, for daring to roll 


its waves, to mount its ſurges, and, heed- 


leſs of an emperor's command, ſteadily to 
keep its deſtined courſe. The diſobedi- 


ence of the ocean. ſhewed Aerxes, that he 
| could 


1 1271 
| * not do all things. There is indeed 
but one who can ſtill its waves and turn 
its courſe, and that Xerxes himſelf was not 
that one, was the galling reflexion within 
his mind, whilſt he was attempting with 
vain ſtrokes to be revenged on the unfeel- 
ing waters for preſenting him with the 
view of ſo hateful a truth. Had not Aerxes 
undertaken the vain labour of impoſing 
ſuch a fallacy on himſelf, as that his power 
extended beyond what is allowed to the 
human race ; had not his h ypocriſy, his 
endeavour of playing a part he could not 
perform, begun at home, he could never 
have been guilty of ſuch a mad ravery. 


With this clue We e of the 
human heart, how many latent motives of 
actions, which fall under our own obſer- 
vation, will be brought to light! how ma- 
ny. well-atteſted facts in hiſtory, which, 
without this clue, ſeem to make the cha- 
racers of men into an incongruous heap of 
abſurdity, will join, and be ſo many cha- 
racteriſtical marks of the men of whom 
they are related, that we may trace their 

„ mind 
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knowledge. In reading Plutarch with the 


ſame view with which J believe he wrote, 
namely, to diſcover the human heart, I 


doubt not but we ſhall fairly find-this word 


to the wiſe to be deduced from all his writ- 


INS, that en begins at Se: 


But J pretend not to impoſe my opinions 


as abſolute truths. All J have ſaid on this 
clue to the diſcovery of men's characters 


is only conjecture; yet if we are excluded 


from entering this road to the knowledge 
of the human mind, I confeſs that I can 


find no other but what immediately over- 
whelms us in the utmoſt uncertainty and 
confuſion. I muſt, like the grave-digger 
in Hamlet, acknowledge that FA am non- 
plus' d, and that 


-h the ma F cannot tell , 


The Cry were at nes in an odd Se 
tion of mind. They had not attended ſuf - 


ficiently to what Portia had been ſaying, 
fully to take her whole meaning. As her 


in- 


inſtances alſo were drawn only from ſuch 
high ſtations as kings and emperors, they 
vere not quite poſitive whether any thing 
ſhe had ſaid of hypocriſy, pride, or cruelty, 
could be applicable to themſelves ; (for 
that -a latent Nero might but too ſurely 
be found in many private families, was a 
truth which as ſhe had not declared they 
had not fathomed) their actuating motive, 
anger, therefore, not being within, their 
indolence was too great to attempt either 
contradicting Portia, or being at the trouble 
of comprehending what ſhe had propoſed. 


Portia. If in comic incidents, ariſing 
from the peculiar bent of humour, con- 
ſiſts the chief beauties of comedy; and 
if the riſible in ſuch incidents ſprings from 
the glaring abſurdity of indulging ſome 
ſuch bent of the diſpoſition, then ſhall we 
find J believe in hiſtories, where charac- 
ters are well . preſerved, frequent and 
ſtronger inſtances of ſuch comic incidents 
than the higheſt human invention can pro- 
duce. For it appears to me that even 
 Shakeſpear's Falfiaff killing the e 
8 
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fo prove his courage, is not more calcu- 
lated to raiſe a judicious laughter, than 
Xerxes whipping the ſenſeleſs ocean to 
prove himſelf a god. And ſo far even be- 
neath a comic incident was the contri- 
vance of that emperor, who drove his cha- 
riot over an high erected arch of braſs, in 
order to imitate Jupiter's thunder, that 
none of the ingenious tricks of machinery, 
practiſed in our pantomimes, more juſtly 
claim to themſelves the rank of being one 
— below farce. | 


As I love to delight myſelf with imagi- 
nary pictures, I have often formed a group 
of many of thefe heros together ; and, - 

In one piece, I have (by fancy) drawn Nero 
on one fide, ſtriking the ſtrings of his harp 
over a ſtreet all in flames, from whence he 
may be ſuppoſed to have his difcord an- 
ſwered by human ſhrieks and cries: Xerxes, 
on the other ſide, is ſtanding with his whip 

in his hand, and confined'on a little fpot 
of earth, with a human feeble arm, ſtil] 

| ſhorter than his whip, laſhing the wide ex- 
panded ocean: but in the middle of this 
EE TG 
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piece ſits the mighty maſter of the world, 
the famous Macedonian conqueror, Alex- 

ander ſtiled the Great (or as Fluelin ſays, 

the magnanimous, the pig, it is all the 
ſame thing) putting his finger in his eye 
like a child, and crying for imaginary 
"conqueſts. If abſurdity be the baſis of the 
ridiculous, who (as Horace ſays) admitted 
'to the ſight of ſuch a picture, could abſtain 
from laughter? Una ſighed. The Cry - 
ſcrewed about their faces, and allowed, 
with a forced half laugh, that the picture 
was indeed a little droll; and ſome went 
fo far as to ſay, that Portia was miſtreſs. of 
a good deal of ener, 


Portia. Although the abſurdity is vi- 

ſible, yet we might look on it in another 
view, wherein laughter would be very in- 
adequate to expreſs our ſenſations. But T 
chuſe not to ſhew its reverſe ; I would ra- 
ther draw the veil: A WORD ro "THE 
WISE 15 SUFFICIENT. 


SCENE X. 


Aud like our . beroes, much more brave than 


wiſe, 
| She conquers for the- TRIUM rn, not the Prize. 


Pogr1a. Una. | The Cry. 


PORTIA 


I P32 / 7 E R's love, or 2 
. his wanting to make a con- 
OR queſt of my affections, was 
truly irkſome and diſagree- 
4 able to me; and I knew alſo that 
the 83 of his being entirely baf- 
fled would be an implacable hatred. There 
is indeed no degree of rage which will not 
ariſe in the boſom of ſuch a man, againſt 
the woman who could not return the ho- 
nour of his paſſion: for a breaſt which the 
turba inhabits is at all ſeaſons, and on 
every trifling occaſion, ready prepared to 
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transform a capricious liking (by ſuch 
called love) into an hatred of all others the 1 


moſt inveterate and inexorable. 


I ſoon perceived the drift of every word 
and action of Melantba. There was no 
artifice, no ſtratagem, ſhe did not make 
uſe of, to gain the attention and addreſs of 
every man with whom ſhe was in compa- 
ny, whilſt Oliver was alſo preſent. This 
ſhe did her utmoſt to conceal, as it was to 
appear the natural effects of her own ſupe- 


rior charms; nor was her deſign at preſent 


to gain a variety of lovers, but only to re- 
ſemble the piece of ſilk liked by the dut- 

cheſs De bon Gout, in order, by the admi- 
ration of others, to gain the heart of Ol 
ver. All her views were terminated in 
conquering the man whom ſhe imagined 
to be my lover; and I never formed any 
wiſh more ſincerely than that ſhe- might 
ſucceed in her undertaking. Had the 
known how much it would have rejoiced 
me to have been rid of Qtiver, without raif- 
ing his indignation, her purſuit would 
have been at an end; and her hopes of tri- 
. 
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umphing over me being vaniſhed, ſhe 
would not fo eagerly have languiſhed for 
the conqueſt. But ſhe was ſo firmly poſ- 
ſeſſed of the belief, that the very aſſuming 
the character of a lover muſt render any 
man agreeable, that whilſt ſhe had no ſuſ- 
picion of liking any other perſon, ſhe had 
no idea of the poſſibility of my being diſ- 
pleaſed _ the addreſſes of Oliver. ABS 


Oliver, e his firſt repulſe, ; 
renewed his attacks, and proceeded for 
ſome time regularly in his ſiege. - He 
found indeed a pretty ftrong fortification, 
but it was a natural and not an artificial 
defence; for my diſlike to him was 
unconquerable. Although he found the 
reſiſtance too ſtrong for his force, yet, 
as he had undertaken it, he would not 
haſtily give up his point. However, 
Melantha's ſtratagems at laſt prevailed ; 
yet would not Oliver confeſs to his own 
heart, that he was baffled, but with a ſeem- 
ing neglect, he impoſed on himſelf the belief 
that he had deſerted me as a worthleſs 

prize; and then be eagerly removed all his 


forces 


f 1 
forces to ſurround another town,in his opi- 
nion much more e worth the 2 


a made a regular defence ac- 
| cording to art; and reſolved to make Oli- 
ver take the due time for perſuading her to 
love; yet by ſome ſeeming inadvertent 
ſighs, by praiſes of the happineſs of two 


lovers, where the affection was recipro- 
cal, preffions of her great compaſſion 


for thoſe poor. creatures who could not 
long engage the addreſſes of a lover, I ſoon | 
found that ſhe again fancied herſelf as 
much in love with Oliver, as ſhe had before 
e ſhe was with Demetrius. 


Malantba, as I have already "ITY look» 
ed on a lover as one of the neceflaries of 


life; and The could as eaſily have endured 
to have dreſt herſelf for a ball without a 
| looking-glaſs, as to have undergone the 
fatigue of breathing without enjoying a 
continual fair repreſentation of herſelf by 
the ſoothing praiſes of ſome admirer. But 


wage an x immente happineſs was now her 
= 1 lot, 
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lot, whilſt ſhe enjoyed the thought that 
ſhe was in poſſeſſion of a mirror which, at 


one view, repreſented her own form in the 


higheſt degree of beauty; and that of mine, 


her acquaintance, and as ſhe called me her 


deareſt moſt. favourite friend but Aale 


thort of deformity. 


4 The Cry were. . fo. exceſſively. pleaſed 


with this picture, that they forgot to ſearch 


for methods of abuſing Portia. 


Portia. This cello ah mirror was Oliver 


to Melantha ; and by theſe means for ſome 


time we. all. enjoyed ſome pleaſure, as it 


now fell to my ſhare, in all parties, freely 


to enjoy the converſation -of Ferdinand. 
Oliver and Melantha were both continually 
throwing forth inſinuations of my being 
vexed and mortified; and I confeſs that I 


did not take any pains to root this fallacy 


from their minds, that I might, unobſerv- 


ed, have more OP to "Follow my own 


nn inations. 


4 . A pretty 


3 7871. 
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Pane 


Portia But my real pleaſure ſoon be- 
came too viſible : for whilſt my whole 
thoughts were ingroſſed by the various 
and pleaſing images raiſed in my mind 
from the converſation of Ferdinand, I did 
not (for it was not in my power) employ 
myſelf in inventing new methods to im- 
poſe on Melantha and her lover the belief 


that I was really Nel for the loſs of 


| Oliver. 


NotwithRanding the Cry had ſo lately 
condemned Portia for an artful behaviour, 
yet they ſcrupled not to deride her for 
want of common diſeretion in not being able 
keep her own counſel; when Portia, un- 
heeding of their curriſh ſnaps, thus went on. 


Portia. As ſoon therefore as the 
Oy: * of my being hurt by 


the 
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8 pretty good ſhare of x art that, aid : 
1 Cry, for one who boaſts of her ſim- 
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the loſs of Oliver left Melantha's mind, 
like an enraged conqueror it vacated not 
the town till it had put to the ſword all its 
peaceful inhabitants, till it had ravaged 
and laid waſte every joyous thought with- 


1 


in her boſom.. . 
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Among unequals, what fociety 
5 a what harmony or true delight? 
| Mir rox. 


Poxria. Una. The Cay. 


PORTIA. 


1 SELANTHA. at the time 
dS ſhe introduced me to Ni- 
W 7anor's family, knew no 
more of the real character 
| of Ferdinand chan if ſhe had 
never been acquainted with him. His 
humour ſoared far above her comprehen- 
ſion; and ſhe looked on him as a dull kind 
of a philoſopher, who minded very little 
beſides his books. And Oltver, who made 
it a part of his rule of life te be gallant. 
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and polite amongſt the ladi ies, was: much 
more really ſui ted to her inclinations. | - 


The reaſon I believe why the charac- 
ter of ſuch a man as-Ferdinand is often mi- 
ſtaken is, that he is too eaſily known for 
the generality of mankind to find him out: 


for ſhooting beyond the mark is as certain 
a method of miſſing the aim, as the falling 


Mort of it. It is a ſimple mind alone that 


can penetrate a ſingle character; and in 


moſt companies, the beſt maſk: yu can 
wear is always to appear barefaced. For 
there are ſuch numbers amongſt mankind 


who will not believe but the whole world 


is ſo much of a maſquerade that no one 
chuſes to appear in it without a diſguiſe, 
that whoever dares to ſhew his face, or ra- 
ther his mind, in its own natural colours, 
without a maſk, will gain the credit (ſueh 
as it is!) of only making uſe of a more 
artful refinement in putting on his diſguiſe: 
and moſt probably every one of his ac- 


quaintance will form a different judgment 
of him, and each will privately rejoice in 


- 
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he thought of being alone able to trace 
his ccal charaier.* "A IST AIST T1 


When I became fully gba with 
Ferdinand, and recollected ſome of Melan- 
_ tha's former diſcourſe concerning him, I 
was very well convinced, that had ſhe been 
contented to have followed her natural 


taſte, almoſt any other man would, in her 


eyes, have been en as a lover. | 


If affectation could be edict baniſhed, 
how few, in compariſon with the pre- 


ſent ſtate of things, would be the number 


of prepoſterous matches! If ' mankind 
vould be contented to be properly claſſed, 
every man aid woman would chuſe the 


companion moſt ſuited to give them plea- 


ſure. If it was not for the vanity of a 

man's declaring that he hath ſuch and ſuch _ 
2cquaintance, or for the dread of what 

others would ſay if he had not ſuch nomi- 


nal friends, who would place themſelves. 


_ continually. in company, where they muſt 
11 thear: brains to come in for _ ſhare 
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of the nee and for the pleaſures 


of which ſociety they have not the leaſt 


taſte or reliſh! Whereas now half mankina 


waſte their time amongſt thoſe with whom 
they would leaſt chuſe to converſe; in order 


that the abſent may be told that they are 
admitted into ſuch a ſociety. And I be- 


lieve it often happens that a man wilfully 


places himſelf where he might reaſonably 
be the object of his own pity, only for the 
gratification of thinking himſelf the ob- 
n 225 eee e 7 p 


Aaken as Sion as the was nity 


r, that it was not Oliver, but Fer- 
dinand, on whom my heart was truly fixed, 


took up the noble reſolution of ſo cloſely 


1 purſuing my ſteps, as reſolutely to make 


herſelf believe that ere 0 was the 
oo Were _ her affections: 


2 Could Melantha, by 8 power, 
be obliged to declare honeſtly the ſecret 
ſprings which actuated her to fancy herſelf 
in love firſt. with Demetrius, en with 


3 . Olive, 
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Obvtr, and laſtly with Ferdinand, 1 could 


draw up for her a han: dares confeſſion. : 


The Cry now all ook up in confuſion, 


like the pit at the play-houſe, when they 


reſolutely perſiſt in their of —off— 
declared, that Portia ſhould not be indulg- 
ed in ſuch mad raveries, nor ſuffered to 


go on, imagining that ſhe could dive into 
the ſecret ſprings which actuate the human 


heart. But Una, like Neptune, (as deſcrib- 
ed in d Virgil) with her awful voice made 


the waves of their paſſions to ſubſide (or 


at leaſt forced them to conceal their rage ;) 
and as it is her pleaſure to trace the moſt 
intricate labyrinths of the human _ 


he. defived Portia to proceed. 
. I will not pretend to diſcover 


more of Melantha's heart than what may 


be fairly decraced from her actions. Shall 
I, © Una, „relate only my own obſerva- 


tions, or may I be permitted to ſuppoſe 


nulla preſent, « and . by which 


means, 
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means, in a more lively manner, I eould iſ 


| Alciontbe 8 mind. a. 


truth, reſtrain to fit for that Picture, 14 


Melantha, ang: ſpeaking thus. 
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metrius at a ball. | He was then the part- 
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paint all her ſenſations, and throw into 
action every motion of her hoare ? 


— 


Una. It is the ſubject matter ite I 
ſeek; and to cavil about the manner. of 
conveying it, is trifling and unneceſſary. 
Take therefore that method, Portia, by 
which, in the moſt lively and intelligible 
manner, -you can en the real hiſtory of 


5 
9 


The Gr, 55 oh they were forced to 
ſubmit, looked full of dread, for fear what 

picture Portia, thus left at liberty, might 
draw, and who ſhe might, by the force of 


Pete. Now then ſuppoſe me to be 


Beer, lin the offimed character of — 85 
lantha.] -I danced in company with De- 


ner of , my moſt intimate friend Jabinda, 
/ and. Was n. ſuppoſed to be her. 


lover. 


I. 5 


ald 


nto 
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lover. I found thatevening that my charms 
had attracted the eyes of Demetrius; and by 


the pretence of viſiting my friend, I eaſily 
obtained frequent opportunities of purſu- 


ing my. half-gained- conqueſt. Labinda 


could not pretend to cope with me in 


beauty; nor, as ſhe afterwards found, in 
artful methods of gaining admiration. 
metrius was pleaſed to ſee a contention fr 


him, and ſoon viſibly gave me the prefe- 
rence. Iſabinda, enraged at ſeeing her 


own want of power, threw forth many re- 
proachful hints againſt coquetry, all bent 


indeed againſt me; then quitted her pre- 
tenſions to TR and 1 1.0 my ac- 


r 


Nauen by his R HR aſiduity, . 


gained all the love I had to beſtow. I 


knew when firſt I introduced Portia to his 


acquaintance, that her heart was diſengag- 
ed. I thought Demetrius very agreeable, 


and I therefore expected to ſec her laying 


out all her, ſnares to entrap my lover, as I 


had before done to get him from Labinda, : 


my former friend. I had too good an opi- 


1 * „„ 


a -- 
nion of myſelf, and at firſt too low an opi- 
nion of - Portia, to fear experiencing the 
fate of 7abinda. I rejoiced therefore in the 
approaching picture I had formed of ſeeing 


. Portia in love with Demetrius, and Deme- 


trius preferring me. In ſuch a ſituation, 
with what contempt could I look down on 
the trifling joy felt by Cæſar or Pompey, or 
any other hero. in che midſt of a —_— 


In the moſt —— — 55 8 by 
a a warlike hero, every ſoldier that attends 
his triumphal car, having before followed 
him in the field of battle, has a right to 
claim ſome ſhare in his glory; but in the 
victories I aim at, the glory is all my own, 
and to my own ſuperior. charms alone am 
I indebted for my conqueſts. Secure as I 
believed myſelf of this triumph over Per- 
tia, I practiſed the ſpeaking many inſult- 
ing ſpeeches, ſome cloathed in the garb of 

Pity, and others in their native colours. 

I intended ſoon to have thought inwardly, 
and perhaps n aloud the e 
lines: 


7 
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i there's delight i in FER ic when I Py 


The heart, which others bleed for, bleed for me. 


5 But alas! the image of rapture I had 


raiſed in my mind concerning Portia and 


Demetrius, was ſoon reverſed; and the whole 
comedy, by one unlucky circumſtance, was 
turned into a tragedy in my boſom: for 


inſtead of Portia liking Demetrius, and his 
preferring me, ſhe diſliked him, and he 
was not diſpleaſed with her. Now indeed 


(as the children ſay) doomſday was come! 
what could I do! marry the man that Por- 
tia, who paſſes for a woman of ſenſe, diſ- 
likes! forbid it, pride! forbid it, vanity! yet 


abſolutely to part with Demetrius, whilit I | 


have no other lover to admire me, what 
woman of ſpirit can bear that! Well might 
I fay that a tragedy was acting in my 
mind; for had I loſt all my relations, or 


been driven to the vtmoſt diſtreſs, I could 
4 not have felt a deeper ſorrow. Nor could 


I, in this affliction, ſend to all my friends, 


that they might partake my grief; for the 
true cauſe of my tears I would not for the 
H 2 <7” world 
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world have revealed, and an apparent 
cauſe was not at that time to be found. 


My perplexity was ſo great I knew not 
which way to turn myſelf, nor what me- 


thod to purſue, till I perceived that Oliver 
was become a lover of Portia'ss Now 
found was the word. —— The hare was 
ſtarted. I forgot all my love for Deme- 


trius, and had the pleaſure of diſcarding 


him, before he had viſibly deſerted me. I 


cannot ſay this hurt him quite ſo much as 


I wiſhed it ſhould ; and at another time 
this thought would have grieved me 
enough to have induced me to the trial of 
bringing him back again into my chains: 
but now Oliver was my purſuit, and all 
other i images were loſt in the rapturous 


| thought, that Portia's lover might yet be- 


come mine. 1 muſtered all my forces; 
I laid out all my ſnares; and my artifices 
ſucceeded fo well, that in à ſhort time I 
carried my point. Portia was neglected, 


I: was e 


1 


Here the eyes of the £05 NO up 


to ſuch : a degree, and _y were fo charm- 
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ed with the very imagination of Portia's 
being. neglected, that they could hardly 
contain from giving a ſympathizing ſhout 
of joy on Melantha's. triumph. 


Portia perceived the apt Fine 
dancing at their hearts, and thus went on. 


Portia. [11 the aſſumed character of Me- 


lantha.] Now perfectly ſecure of my tri- 
umph, it coſt me many a wakeful night in 


order to form proper replies to the reproa- 
ches I expected to hear from the mouth 
of Portia; and I was prepared alſo with in- 
ſulting words of compaſſion, if her vexa- 


tion for her diſappointment had been vent- 
ed in tears. But finding no reproaches to 
flow from her lips, no tears to burſt from 


her eyes, I hugged myſelf for ſome time 


on the diſcovery that ſhe was the moſt art- 
ful of womankind. Thus I received ſome 
pleaſure in thinking what pain Portia muſt 
undergo, not only from the loſs of her 
lover, but from the labour of concealing 
her rage and reſentment at my happineſs. 


This pleaſing imagination I enjoyed not 


H 3 long; 
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. ; for truth forced itſelf into my mind 
(forced, I may well ſay, for never wil- 
lingly did I invite ſuch a gueſt into my bo- 
ſom) and it appeared but too plainly, that 
I had been labouring to effect what Portia 
moſt ardently wiſhed, namely, to be freed 
from the addreſſes of Oliver, and by thoſe 
means to be more at liberty to converſe 
freely with his brother 3 OR — 

Words of 1 rage (as I had no one to „k 
to) could not utter; and on this eroel 
| diſappointment, tears of paſſion were my 
only relief. Oliver now grew deteſtable i 
my eyes; and, without confidering whe- 
ther deſignedly or not, I looked on him as 
the cauſe of my miſery. All my love for 
him took the natural progreſs of ſuch love, 
and turned into an inveterate inward hatred. 
I roo much dreaded his reſentment to ſhew 
it outwardly ; but reſolved, as faſt as poſ- 
fible, to withdraw my part of that mutual 
love, which I a little before imagined had : 


: linked « our hearts | in one. 
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Some time ago I would not for the uni- 
verſe have encouraged one favourable 
thought of any man who had not perſuad- 

ed me to love him; although I was al- 
ways ready to ſpread out my ſnares, in or- 
der to induce him to ſet about ſuch a work 
of perſuaſion: but I now ſaw Portia, with- 
out any flattering addrels, plainly prefer- 
ring the converſation of Ferdinand to that 
of any other man; and, without any diſ- 
guiſe, appearing ſo pleaſed with his com- 
pany, that it was eaſy to perceive her heart 
Vas not untouched with an affection for 
him. Shall Portia then, thought I, do 
any thing which 1 dare not attempt? 1 
will ſhew the world that Melantha hath as 
much generous love to beſtow as Portia. 

Ferdinand ſhall have it all; and I will con- 
vince him how great a right I have to a 
return of his love, by the extravagances I 
will act to prevent his beſtowing his heart 
upon another. This reſolution for the in- 
ſtant gave me ſome pleaſure 3 but 1 con- 
feſs that ever ſince I have given way to this 
e paſſion, I live in a continual ter 
RE H 4 ror 
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ror leſt any one ſhould ſuſpett that I am 
in love with Ferdinand, and that he doth 
not return it. I am afraid of my own con- 
tempt, afraid of the contempt of others, 
afraid of Portia's ſucceſs, yet afraid that 
were my wiſhes to ſucceed I could enjoy 
no great happineſs with ſuch a man as Fer- 
dinand: but moſt of all am I afraid that 
he ſhould enjoy any happineſs without me. 
In fhort, I am all over frights, fears, hor- 
rors, and torments. My mind is become 
the ſeat of civil war, where raging tyrants 
by turns oppreſs me, and put to the ſword 
every thought of peace within my boſom, 


This laſt picture of their favourite Me- 
laniba ſo diſpleaſed the Cry, that they inſiſt- 
ed on it that Portia had falſly and mali- 
ciouſly repreſented her: but as all ſhe had 
been ſaying was only the reverie of a wild 
imagination, Portia was too mad, they 
ſaid, to know of whom or of wh at the 


had been talking. 


Portia declared that Una ſhou Id be ley 
judge, from what ſhe had already related, 


” * to what would hereafter appear, 
whe- 
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whether the imaginary repreſentation of 
Melantha's mind and : motives to her acti- 
ons might not be fully n as not ex- 


dne the truth. 


Una allowed that the repreſentation was 
indeed very ſtrong ;- but Melantha having, 
in fo ſhort a time, fancied. herſelf in hone 
with three different men, in ſome meaſure 
ſeemed to Juſtify t the likeneſs of the mental 


picture, 1 5 


: Parvin. From Meſantha bergelf J had 
the account of her getting away Demetrius 
from her friend. Jabinda, with many point- 
ed circumſtances, which Þ feared. would be 
' tedious to relate. This exploit uſed to be 
her favourite boaſt; and this indeed gave 
me at firſt the clue to Melantha's character. 
In the beginning of our acquaintance we 
were both very young, being near of the 

fame age, and both under ſeventeen: And 
very little do girls know of each others 
real diſpoſitions till a lover ſets the ſecret 
ſprings in motion, and then are the work- 


ing of: the heart truly diſcovered. All 
1 5 : that 


{ x54 ] 
that 1 have ſaid of Melantha hath been 
ſtrictiy gathered from her own words, al- 

though many times ſhe hath been perfectly 

1 ignorant, I believe, of the force of her own 


e 


Una thenfaid that the remaining part of 
the ſtory would undoubtedly prove, whe- 
ther Portia was miſtaken or not in her re- 
preſentation of Melantba, and it was neceſ- 
ary therefore to attend with candor. | 


The Cry, though ever ſo unwilling. to 
wait to the end before they paſſed their 
final condemnation of Portia, were, as 

uſual, for the preſent awed "I 
ſilence. 1 
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SCENE XI. 


—_— - Sunt certi din 5 | 


8 ultra citrague nequit confidere relium. 
HoR. 


Ponria. Una. The CRv. 


PORTIA. 


| che 3 that Bae 
vas the only true object of 
my — and that nothing could have 
given me more pleaſure than being thus 
rid of the importunity of his paſſion. Oli 
der could not but perceive that his regular 
ſiege, guided by all his wiſe maxims, had 
made no impreſſion on me (for to perſuade 
me that he could be the object of my love 
5 | > Was: 


LF 
was an attempt which muſt be baffled) and 
this ſent him to beſet Melantha. There 
indeed he had the greateſt proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs ; the garriſon was betrayed from with- 
in; but the. bribe to be paid for that 
treachery was Oliver's being my accepted 
lover. The bribe failed, and on the diſco- 
very that Ferdinand, and not Oliver, was 
my choice, the garrifon rallied its forces, 
the attack from without was vigorouſly 
beat off: and thus in a ſhort time was O/i- 
ver, in ſpite of his wiſe maxims, twice 

repulſed ; and twice repulſed in favour of 
the very man in the world to whom he had 
the greateſt averſion: for neither the head 
or heart of Ferdinand could give him 
the leaſt opportunity of enjoying the 
thought of his own ſuperiority, nor ſuffer 
him with any ſhew of reaſon to cenſure or 
condemn his brother's conduct. This forc- 
ed him on the infupportable labor of endea- 
vouring to find faults in Ferdinand for 
which "there was no foundation: forced 
him, I ſay, for he- never once admitted 
the thought that it was poſlible to let thoſe 


— 
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endeavours alone. It was cruel in Fer- 


dinand that he would not diſmiſs every in- 
nocent, and conſequently every pleaſing 
thought from his boſom, wiſely inviting 
the turba there to take up their habitation, 
in order to qualify himſelf for accepting 


the honour of his brother's friendſhip. 


But Oliver doubled his care to conceal 
from Ferdinand his real hatred in pro- 
portion as it increaſed in his mind: 
for he had not ſtudied political maxims 
to ſo very little purpoſe, as not to 
know that ſinall-is the miſchief which can 


come from an open enemy, in compariſon 
of that which is perpetrated under the 


cloak of profeſſed friendſhip. The ſer- 
pent muſt be admitted cloſe to the boſom 
before he can dart his ſtings into the heart. 

It is from the falſe pretences of affection 
that flow moſt of the evils in human life. 
The knowledge of this truth Oliver; held 
in the higheſt admiration, and fo far re- 
duced it to Practice, that he endeavoured 
by every means in his power to impoſe on 


Baan and to make him believe his 
pro- 
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profeſſions of kindneſs. But the urba 
being forced to hide their ſnaky heads, 
twiſted and wreathed themſelves round his 
_ ſo as to keep him in perpetual tor- 

Whilſt mankind, or any part of 
3 act thus, Bedlam ought to be en- 
larged, and the cenſure of madneſs ſhould 
not be confined to one and nen 


traſt _— of it! 


7 he innocent Cordelia too ita to the 
uneaſineſs of Ofrver, by the preference ſhe 
viſibly gave Ferdinand in her affections; 

for true affection is very apt to point to- 

wards its proper object: this raiſed in his 
mind an inveterate hatred againſt his truly 
inoffenſive ſiſter ; but he ſcorned to be at 
the trouble of profeſſing kindneſs towards 
her, and generally aſſumed an haughty ſu- 
' periority, treating her as a weak filly girl, 
much below his notice. This was the 
view alſo in which Melantbhu at firſt con- 
fidered her; although when the found how 
much I was delighted with the company 
of Cordelia, ſhe would ſeldom ſuffer me to- 
enjoy 


I GT 

enjoy that pleaſure without adding herſelf 
to the party, and this out of pretended 
| fondneſs to her dear Cordelia. 


Melantha, in order to follow my path, 
and to endeavour at ' appearing agreeable 
to this her new loyer, (as in her own 
hopes. and imagination ſhe had formed 
him) could not, as ſhe had hitherto done, 
tread the beaten road of fondneſs, jealou- 
fies, rages, and al ſorts of paſſions ; for 
ſhe had ſenſe enough to ſee the impoſſi- 
bility of ſucceeding by ſuch methods with 
Ferdinand : {he endeavoured therefore to 
adopt all my ſentiments, which, till her 


high admiration of me commenced, the | 


had always abuſed and treated with con- 
we robe = 5 


— $0-he fat in agitating a + 
india: nodding, toſſing their heads, 
ſneering, and dropping broken ſentences :. 
| but the purport of all their words and 


veſtures was nothing more than to  ſhew 
che as that they had diſcovered in her an 
| 2 


\ 
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inſufferable vanity in imagining that her 
ſentiments were E worth adopting. 613.5. 


Piortia. But this Nelas ba did ſo very 
aukwardly, that the ſentiments ſhe adopred 
fitted her as ill as borrowed robes. | Be- 
ſides (as is generally the caſe with bor- 
rowed garments) by endeavouring to make 
them appear her own, ſhe took them in-at 
one part and let them out at another, 
fortened them, lengthened them, and ſo 
transformed them, that with difficulty 
gt the right owner claim them as lier 
For example; becauſe I ſaid I 
ould not be jealous, Melantha declared 
that ſhe could never believe her own eyes; 
in ſeeing that a man 'prefered another wo- 
man before her. Becauſe I declared, that 
I ſhould wiſh the happineſs of the man I 
loved, although he made another woman 
his choice, and would' rather' exert my ut - 
moft power to increaſe his happineſs, than 
to take one grain from his felicity : Melun⸗ 
tha, reſolving to ſoar above me, ſolemnly 


m—_— (bow truly let her conſcience in- 
form 


2 161 7 


form her) that ſhe ſhould not only wiſh 


the happineſs of the man ſhe loved, al- 
though he was attached to another woman; 
but that ſhe would endeavour by her per- 
ſuaſions to prevail with any woman he 
liked, to beſtew her affections on him; 
and if want of fortune ſtood in the way of 


their happineſs, Melaniha would part, ſhe - 


faid, with all her own property, without 
leaving herſelf a morſel of bread, in order 


to make them happy. 


The Cry, who (as before obſerved) are 
very ſeldom inclined to beſtow applauſe, 


were now ſo liberal of it on this proteſtation 


of Melantha's, that they were at a loſs to 


find words by which they might extol it 
highly enough for their own ſatisfaction. 


Their approbation, like wine at the miſer's 


feaſt, flowed very profuſely ; for like the 


miſer, they could well afford plenty from 
a veſſel which they fo ſeldom tapped. For 
although they were ready at all times 


to load Portia's ſentiments with. the 
words | refed, impoſſible, &c, yet never 


would 
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would they allow the leaſt refinement 
or abſurdity in the prepoſterous ſen- 


timents or actions of one of their own. 


race, who was aukwardly and affected - 


ly imitating generoſity and diſintereſted 
love, 
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SCENE x11. 


If a foilful max Jows a ur be ewill commend 
it, and will add t6 #t : but as ſoon as 
one of no underſtanding heareth it, it diſ. 
OY e þ behind ie 


 Ecclus. ch. xk ver. * 
Pon zi4. Sins. | -P — . jo 


PORTIA. 


PO Ie © far did Melantha's fancy of 
N being my ſhadow benefit our 
ociety, chat ſhe kept a much 
i ſtronger guard than uſual over 
=, her paſſions; ſhe indulged 
not thoſe frequent ſallies of pettiſhneſs which 
we had often ſeen in her, and as much as 
ra reftrained her very eyes from caſt- 
ing 


== _ 


r 
ing about malignant glances. Ferdinand 
had made no declaration of love to either 


of us, but 1 fancied he rather ſeemed i in his 
inclination to prefer Melantba. [Now a 


ſudden fluſh of joy ruſhed into the countenances 


of the Cry.] But his behaviour was un- 


exceptionable. I never imagined (as 1 
have ſaid before) that my affection. for 
him gave me any right of debarring him 
the privilege of choice: but notwith- 
ſtanding the appearance of his liking Me- 


lantbha, my uncommon confidence in the 


judgment of Ferdinand induced me to 


believe that he loved me moſt, becauſe 1 


much beſt deſerved . 1 


7 


The rapture of the Cry now ks to fact 


a a height, that they could ſcarcely contain 
it within any bounds. | They were con- 


vulſed with the pleaſure of this farther 


proof of Portia's vanity, and Knew not 
which way beſt to expreſs their trium 


This is the lady, ſaid half a dozen of theif 
together, who | juſt now imputed all her 
neighbour's actions to vanity. [Th bis. Was 


really not n, but truth was the Jaft thing 


de oh 


* 
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thought. of in the Cry's accuſations againſt . 
Portia.] Half a dozen more aſſerted that 9 
no human being was without a large ſhare 0 
of vanity, and brought this declaration of 
Portia's to juſtify cheir aſſertion. Some 
were reſolved to prove that a tree could 
bear both good and evil fruit, and their 
clamorous diſcourſe was continually inter- 
larded with ſuch expreſſions as theſe— Tis 
my opinion — for my part— 1 think— I 
own, Sc. Se. and then they all ſat down 
at once, ſhaking their heads (a favourite 
motion with the C ) and as if ſeized with a 
ſudden compaſſion for Portia, faid, *Tis 
pity tis great pity ! but we are all liable 
to think too well of ourſelves ! vanity is 
a ſad thing ! few of us are ſenſible of our 
own imperfections] we none of us are ac- 
quainted with ourſelves! we ſhould learn 
to know ourſelves, Portia, before we de- 
chre e our * free om: Von" N 
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” Portia.” Minkind in EY too * 
know | themſelves, and the labour lies 
not in finding themſelves out, but in 
* themſelves. There is as great 

2 | 1 
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a diſtinction between the poſſeſſing any 
knowledge, and knowing we Paſſes | 
it, as Montaigne makes between a man's 
believing, and only thinking: that he be 
lieves. Many a perſon is like Mokiere's 
citizen, who talked proſe all his life, and 
yet was far advanced in years before he 
knew what proſe was. When Cicero and 
other philoſophers ſpeak of the. difficulty 
of knowing ourſelves, thoſe learned and 
ingenious men mean, 1. believe, the diffi- 
culties we muſt encounter in order t to re- 
ſtrain our inclinations, and command our 
paſſions within ſuch bounds as will enable 
us boldly to acknowledge to ourſelves any 
pravity in our own minds, without wanting 
to impoſe it on others forſo much goodneſs. 
Thus we catch at the writings of philoſo- 
phers, and interpret the cowardice of our 
diſpoſitions in not daring to behold our 
own hearts, into a difficulty of finding out 
its defects. If we really know not our own 
hearts, it is not becauſe. we cannot, but 
becauſe we will not attain that knowledge, 


Such a wilful blindneſs is.indeed the dark- 


eſt and moſt incurable; for according to 
an 


- 


. 


17677 
an old Eugli if, proverb, Who ot bing as 
theſe 'that will not fee?” 


Una. That 4 want of underſtanding 
ny lies in the witt, Chriſt himſelf 
witneſſes, when he ſays to the ſtubborn- 
kearted Fewws, who would not admit his 
doctrine; © Eyes have you and ſee not; 
ears have you and hear not; neither will 
1 "IE anne 6 | 


The Oy divert not anker hs, but were 
enraged to their very ſouls at her appro- 
bation of Portia, and her ſanctifying that 
approbation with a text of ſcripture; an 


authority which they were aſhamed to ac- 


knowledge, yet afraid to contradict. For 
ſhould they confeſs its weight, that was, 


as they imagined, to confeſs the weakneſs 


of their own unaided reaſon, which pride 
forbad! and pofitively to deny its ſanction, 
was wading more boldly than they dared 


againſt the ſtrong current of cuſtom. 'In | 
Hilence therefore _ n Fut wo 


On 


| " 
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Pens. Mankind will fcldom be un the 


trouble to cleanſe their minds, and throw 


out from thence that confuſed heap of 
lumber which is accumulated by ſuffering 


every roving paſſion to bring thither what 
indulged inclination it pleaſes. - It is, in 
my opinion, a much greater labor they 


undertake, when they employ their time 
in ſecreting their litter: for the old pro- 

verb is true, that zhe firſt trouble is the, 
| leaſt, and that lazy people make themſelves 


moſt. work. It would be impoſſible for 
mankind to take ſuch: pains for the hiding 


their trumpery, if they wete not con- 
ſcious it was there. For as Shakeſpear 
| ſays, << The. quality of nothing hath not 


e ſach need to hide itſelf.” Men keep in 


their minds, as well as in their houſes, a 
private corner, into which they are con- 


tinually cramming all things diſagreeable 


to their ſight; endeavouring by this me- 
5 thod to conceal their rubbiſh from their 


own view, as well as from that of their 


neighbours. In their latter attempt they 
ſometimes ſl ucceed, but in the former 


_ 
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they are conſtantly baffled. It is this 
conſciouſneſs, this knowledge of our- 
ſelves, that renders us ſuſpicious, cap- 


tious, angry, ſpiteful.— In ſnhort, innume- 
rable is the train of evils which ariſe from 


the knowledge that we do not deſerve 
eſteem, and from the fear that we ſhall not 


therefore obtain-it. I wiſh it was true, in 


the literal ſenſe of the words, that men 
did not know themſelves, unleſs amend- | 


ment ſurely followed that knowledge. If 


this was true, they would not be per- 


plexed with fo many anxious fears, nor 


enraged with anger that others do not 
think of them as they wiſh. If men did 
not know themſelves, or had no pri- 


vate corner in their minds, which they 
were afraid ſnould be laid open, I believe 


there would be a total end of all enmity 


whatever: for if we had a real ſettled good 
opinion of our own merit, another's mi- 


ſtake would neither give us pain, nor raiſe 
our indignation. The compliment we 
[ſhould pay to our own judgments, would 


be our me (ph as it is now the ſame 
compliment (by which we know it is no 


o * 
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miſtake) ind fets all . at work in 
„Our boſbms. 


Af the beautiful miſs—if at a IR 0 
rade ſhe ſhould be told by any man, that 
he was ſure her maſk concealed an ugly 
face, whether ſhe would not find ſuch a 
pleaſure.in knowing him to be miſtaken in 
| his gueſs, as would difarm all her anger: 
and whether this agreeable conſciouſneſs 
would not induce her to continue her diſ- 

courſe with him in ſuch high good-hu- 

mour, as would convince him as fully of 
his miſtake as if ſhe was even to unmaſk? 

But ſhould a man chance to hit the right 

nail on the head in ſuch an uncivil attempt 
to ſhew his penetration, his conviction, 
that he was not out in his gueſs, would be, 
in all probability, full as ſtrong by the 
behaviour of the enraged maſk, who had 

no beautiful face to hide. For ſtung to 
the quick by finding her diſguiſe of no 
real uſe to her, ſhe would, it is moſt 
likely, ſhew her reſentment by turning 
ſuddenly on her heel in the higheſt wrath 
and — at the impertinence of the 
fſaucy 


1 

faucy fellow's ſuppoſition. That woman, 
however, at a maſquerade, who doth not 
on the like occaſion ſhew the reſentment 
above-mentioned, is, we may fairly preſume, 
either very handſome or very good-hu- 
moured, and contented with pets no 
large ſhare of ge 


'. "Proverbs ( rays Mr. Addiſon) are formed 
on the univerſal conſent of mankind built 
on experience. The common proverb, 
that it is the galled horſe that winches on 
being touched, is a proof that the having 
a ſore place is neceſſary to render 1 being 
touched F : 


T believe it might eafily be proved, . that 
the darkeſt ignorance concerning our 
minds, is not productive of half the evils 
as is the knowledye of ourſelves, unleſs we 
could firike at the root of the diſcaſe, and 
bear without pam che ſight” of -whar we 
| iy are; adding the trouble alſo of 
removing, as much as poſſible, whatever is 10 
noxious from n eee N when we W i! 
— * 2. wk. it 
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toſs about the ſayings of philoſophers, and 
do not take care to enter into their true 
meaning: we only diſguiſe and cover over 
- falſhood by the ſanction of acknowledged | 
authority. It would, in my opinion, be 
an ill compliment to thoſe- philoſophers, 
who dwell ſo ſtrongly on the difficulty of 
knowing ourſelves, to ſuppoſe they could 
have any other meaning than that the 
difficulty is raiſed by the perverſeneſs of 
our inclinations, and our want of candor 
to own even to ourſelves the truths which 
awe have diſcovered, rather than from any 
incapacity in our natures for ſuch ap 
: ledge. | | 8 | 


The Cry ſtood all this while gaping and 
ſtaring on each other as if they wanted to 
-catch Portia's meaning : but inſtead of 

preſerving the candor which ſhe had been 
Juſt recommending, they were in reality 
not endeavouring to underſtand her words, 
but to cenſure them z not to examine her 
ſentiments, but to load them with abuſe, 
| Firſt, they accuſed her of talking above 
their comprehenſion 3 in the next breath 

hey 5 


1173 1 
they denied the poſſibility of her doing 
ſo; then again would they aſſert that they 
did not underſtand her; but in the con- 
cluſion they all ſet themſelves hard at 


work at proving that the fault lay not in 


their want of candor or capacity, but in 
her wantof meaning. In the moſt taunting 
language ſhe was now abuſed for her bold- 
neſs in ſoaring ſo far out of her depth as 
to meddle at all with the philoſophers, 


whom they would inſinuate were placed in 


the clouds not to be looked at by any mor- 
tal, efpecially by female eyes; and with 
pretended humility they talked of ſuch 

writings as if calculated' for the peruſal of 
ſome other ſpecies beſides their own, who- 

had nothing to do but to ſtand at a diſtance 
= admire. 


Portia. Lines, O ye Cry, you are fo 
offended at my mentioning the philoſo- 
phers, I will tell you a familiar oF to 
min, my meaning. ä 


2A ee in the city had three daugh- 


ters. They had every one of them ſeße 
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FT 
rate apartments ; and the father of theſe 
girls inſiſted on it that each of them 
ſhould keep her on n, in decent 
order. | 11 


Miſs Betty, the eldeſt, was a ſlut; and 
inſtead of making every thing clean, ſhe 
uſed herſelf to the lazy odious cuſtom of 
thruſting abaut what was dirty into car, 
cupboards, holes and corners. 79175 


Miss N any, the Gans: Ader, was pro- 
perly a ſlattern. She had a careleſſneſs in 
her diſpoſition, which might be oppoſed 
to exact neatneſs, but not to decent clean- 
lineſs. 5 
Miſs Jenny, the youngeſt, always kept 
herſelf- and her rn RG neat 
ö and tidy. 


One en it chanced chat Miss Raug had 
ſome viſitors. As ſoon as ſhe heard them 
at the door ſhe was all confuſion, running 
here and there to fill her hiding places, 
and to make her rooms appear tolerably 
decent. 


* - 


4 


175 ] 
decent. She had bur juſt recovered Hier- 
ſelf, and was ſeated. with her acquain- 
tance, when Miſs -Zenny (wanting ſome- 
thing. out of a cloſet in her ſiſter's room) 
came in, opened the cloſet door, and diſ- 


covered to the gueſts ſuch a. flut's hole as 
made Betty colour like ſcarlet; and trem- 


ble in every joint with the ſhame of ſuch. 


a diſcavery. She had however ſo much 


command of herſelf as to ſay nothing for 


the preſent. But no ſooner were the viſi- 


tors gone, than ſhe began to abuſe her ſiſ- 
ter ſo loudly and immoderately; that it was 


impoſſible for Jenny to be heard one word 


in her own defence. At laſt, when Betty 


was out of breath, and could talk no long-- 
er, Jenny, in the mildeſt terms, n 


her that ſhe intended not any offence ; ſhe 


| humbly begged her pardon, and faid every 


thing ſhe-could think of to appeaſe her ſiſ- 
ter's wrath : but all in vain! for it was the 


difcovery of her.own trumpery which had 


raiſed her anger; nor could the innocence 
of Jenm's intentions by any means be 
proved to a mind ſo enflamed with wrath, 
| and ſo irritated by vexation. Betty, from 
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this time forward, took a mot inveterate 
| hatred to her ſiſter Jenny; nor ever after- 
wards ſaw her entering the room without 
. looking aſcance at her, as thinking ſhe was 
come with a malicious intention of diſco- 


a more '0T her dirty ways. 


Will any one ſay that Betty did not 
know the ſtate of her own apartments, but 
fancied they were quite clean when ſhe act- 
ed thus ? I ſhould rather be inclined to 
| Pronounce, | that it was conſciouſneſs, and 

not ignorance, that, on the ſight of Jenny, 
raiſed : all this hurly.burly 3 in Betty 5 mind. 


Miſs Nanny, whenever her ſiſters came 
into her apartments, and found fault with 
a few ſcattered things that lay about the 
room through eareleſſneſs, was not angry, 
but rather obliged to them for aſſiſting her | 
in putting her rooms in order. Nanny 
knew that there was no more to be diſco- 
vered than what was viſible before their | 
eyes, and therefore had neither fear nor 


anger in her mind: at their approach. 


Lide 
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"Lake Jenny, in haſh. apartments no? 


real fault was to be found, dreaded not the 

niceſt ſcrutiny; nor ſuffered any emotion. 

from the reſtleſs inſpection of her ſiſter 

Betty into. every cloſet, ene aad cor 
ner of her rooms. 


* day when \Deby was Ginn about, 
| and carrying a broom to ſweep where there: 
was no duſt, ſhe ſtruck her ſiſter Jenny ſuch, 
a blow on. the head as almoſt ſtunned her; 9 
but when Betty aſſured her that the blow 
was accidental, Jenny's unſuſpicious and? 
friendly mind was ſoon appealed, and per- 
fectly contented. When Betty. had for a 


long time ſearched for dirt and litter, and 


all to no purpoſe, ſhe fell into the ſtrangeſt 


whim I ever heard of. She. would not 


give credit even to her own eyes, but 
( thinking no.doubt on the trumpery in her: 
own apartments) inſiſted on it that. *twas 
utterly impoſſible for any place to de ſo 
clean as Jenny's rooms appeared to be. She 
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more artful manner of hiding herlitter from 
her acquaintance, that made her paſs upon 
the world for a neat and Oe woman. 


— — * 


Behind this bubeatk of Jenny 8 ſuppoſed 
hypocriſy and cunning did Betty intrench 


| herſelf, and often would ſhe fay, that . for 
her part ſhe did not pretend to ſuch per- 


« feftion ; and ſince all mankind had dirt 


jn their apartments, thoſe were in her 


opinion the moſt honeſt, who did not, 
« by hiding it quite away, impoſe Upon 


* 2 work! a belief chat * had none.“ 


La no one enn to ſay, chi this 


was not knowing herſelf: for Betty was 
_ conſcious of the falſehood of her aſſertion, 
and was thoroughly convinced that Jemy 
had really no dirt or diſorder in her apart 
ments. Betty ſaid this becauſe ſhe had an in- 


clination to ſay it, and that very inclination 


DE from 2 Kon ledge of i Its Falichood.” 


” Betty is the man who inviting the turba, 


Cltivmting every degree of evil in his 
mind, conſcious of his own turpitude, lives 


158 life 
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a life of horror for fear of being diſcovered, . 
and therefore ſuſpects and hates N one 

around him. 


1 is the man, who through care 
leſſneſs and love of pleaſure is guilty of 
faults, but doth not love nor cheriſh them. 5 


Jeu is the man, who cheriſning the 
dexira with a true chriſtian ſpirit, keeps his 
conſcience. clear, and his heart free from 
one malicious thought; who. barricades + 
his breaſt againſt the furba, and with 

watchful care prevents their. moſt diſtant 
approach. 


The Cry n now 0 de e of : 
cenſuring Portia: for meddling with the 
philoſophers, into a deſire of = ail her 
for talking ſuch low and indelicate ſtuff: 
but recollecting that. ſne had opened to 
them a door for the admiration. of their 
ovyn wiſdom, in extracting a meaning from 
the moſt trifling tale; unheeding of her 
pwn general and philoſophic explanation 
ME ler ſtory, they each began narrowly. to- 

| | PP. 
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apply the Aker of miſs Nanny and 


mis Betty to ſome one or other of their own 


female acquaintance: but as to the cha- 
racter of Jenny, they denied 1 it to > have r 
exiſtence | in pture. e 


Portia Yon have thewn me, O ye 


Cry, that beſides the word to the vulgar, 
and the word to the wiſe, which may be 
found in all good fables, there is alſo a 


r to the malicious: for no other name 


can be given to ſich a narrow application 
as you have made of the merchant's daugh- 


ters. But to extract private libels from 


public ſatire hath ever been the office of 


malevolence and PE: 


£418 50 


The Cry, exceſſively naked at- Portid's 


nl obſervation, declared it as their opi- 


nion, that all ſhe had ever ſaid of the word 
to the wiſe was ſtark nonſenſe, and uttered 


_ . vitha vain i defire of ferting wy Nun own 
wiſdom. 6 
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terpretation you now - inſinuate, I will: 
_ gladly change the word to the wiſe 
into the word to the learner, it being I 
confeſs in one reſpect a. much properer 
phraſe: for whoever. is above receiving in- 
| ſtruction couched in fables, as a learner, 
will never be the wiſer for all the know- 
ledge and learning that is extant under 
the ſun. For although the learners may 
become the wiſe, yet muſt the wilful al. 
m_ remain in their i ignorance. 
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2 To think well of ourſelves, F wwe deſerve it, is 
a luſtre to us. BEAUM. & FLETCHER. . 


Fears. UNA. The Car 


X H E & were ſo e ; 
DO at finding all their attempts 
to confuſe and confound Por- 
- 7:2's ſentiments baffled, and 
their own . malevolence de- - 
tected, that they could not bear the ſight. 
Suddenly therefore they turned their eyes 
nag way; they recollected Portia's ſay 
ing, that ſhe thought herſelf more deſerv- 
— "chan, Melantha of the love of Ferdi- 
nand; they ſtill hugged cloſe the idea of 
her inſufferable vanity z cenſured her for 
having amuſed chem with a heap of con- 
n b 


| 13 ry 3 J | 

tradictions, and then concluded with 4 
repetition. of their new diſcovery, namely, 
that vanity is the only actuating motive 
in the human mind; by which, had they 
ſpoke plainly, they intended to confine 
their meaning to the mind of Portia 
only. FD ? 


Portia. I do not perceive in what man- 
ner my faying, that I think I deſerve the 
love of Ferdinand better than Melantha, 
can poſſibly prove me poſſeſſed of fo 
large a ſhare of vanity as you, O ye Cry, 
are ready to lay to my charge. But ſup- 
poſing me ever ſo vain, your concluſion 
that vanity is the only actuating motive 
to the human mind, doth not appear to 
me naturally to follow. If my faults 
were as innumerable as the ſands of the 
ſea; if I have not one virtue, but on the 
contrary am poſſeſſed of every vice in the 

catalogue; truth will nevertheleſs ſteadily 
keep her own place; and as far as my 
judgment goes, I will always bear her 
teſtimony, and not by any hocus pocus 
tricks endeavour to turn vice into virtue, 
: Wo a IP .. QF 


ES. 7: 
or fallacy into truth. Tis this deſire of 
bending all. things to. our. own. purpoſes, 
which turns them into confuſion,” and is 
the chief ſource of every error in our. 
lives. | 


'r ſay, I depended' on the . EDD of 
Ferdinand to diſtinguiſh between me and 
Melantha,, who beſt deſerved his love. 
Nor do 1 think there is more vanity in do- 
ing juſtice to ones ſelf, than doing juſtice 
to another. I was truly ſenſible of the 
real merit of Fendinand; and. from being 
able to. diſtinguiſh his true character, I. 
eſteemed him, | above all mankind. - My 
own natural taſte induced me to like him, 
and from the kindneſs and innocence of 
his behaviour, I loved him with the utmoſt 
warmth of gratitude. His happineſs (as I 
have repeatedly ſaid) was the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt forcible wiſh- of my ſoul : and altho* 
in his purſuit of happineſs . had been 
forced to loſe ſo great a pleaſure as, the 
HR of his com pany, hall he attain- 


5 e fixth wiſh; mltrreg 
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to meet again by the diſtance of a thou- 
land miles, yet muſt the hearing of his 
proſperity give me the moſt ſenſible plea- 
ſure; [now tbe word impoſſible re- echo d 
through the aſſembly] whilſt to have his 
company at the expence of knowing that 
I was a burthen to him, or in any way the 
cauſe of his uneaſineſs; was he to conceal 
the truth as much as poſſible, and inſtead 
of upbraiding me to make it his buſineſs 
ro indulge and gratify me, yet ſhould F be 
very miſerable and ay 0 


| Now the Cry, unable Ionger to contain 
themſelves, threw forth a loud affirma- 


tion, that what Portia deſcribed was not in 


nature; that it was all refined nonſenſe, 
and that no human being ever 125 9 
fuch a way. of thinking. 


" Portia, How eaftly ſhould I have gain 
ed credit in relating what paſſed within 
my own hey. had not you, O ye Cy, 

known yourlelves, and found in your own 
hearts the impoſſibility of thinking or act 
ing in the ſame manner. But with all the 
| ridicule 


[ 186 F 
ridicule you attempt to throw on my 
words, you only prove to me that, in 
ſpite of your inclinations to the contrary, 
you in fact admire what 58 pretend to 
deſpiſe. fg, | 


_ Portia could never ſay any thing more 
eertain of raiſing all the urba in the 
minds of the Cry; than by thus repeatedly. 
informing them that their hearts were no 
more concealed from others than from 
themſelves. In the height -of their rage 
they uſed many expreſſions to prove 
her in the wrong, which '( as is com- 
monly the caſe with indulged PRI} 
clearly prove her to be in the e 2 


1 Pirtia. | E or all lit 1 have ſaid ems 
ſo incredible to your ears, yet doth it a- 
mount to no more than a plain confeſſion, 
that with an honeſt ſimplicity of heart I 
really loved Ferdinand; and what I have 
deſcribed of myſelf is but a deſcription 
of the natural progreſs of true love in the 
- mind. Whenever any paſſion, to which 
the name of love is given, wanders into 

another, 


3 
another road, tis my unalterable opiaion 
that the name is falſely given. Love diſ- 
claims its acquaintance, and PRIDE Ur DE- - 
' SIRE, or bath, walking hand in hand, m 
juſtly claim it it as all their own. 


| Melantha* s eſteem for Ferdinand was 
buitt on that tottering foundation, the 
opinion of others: her love for him was 
confined within the ſelfiſh narrow bounds- 
of wiſhing to make him the inſtrument of 
her own. pleaſures ; her liking to him at 
the moſt went no farther than an acciden- 
tal deſire, raiſed by the general law. of. 
attraction, and caught in the road of en- 
deavouring to gratify her vanity : there- 
fore plainly Som: all Fl I could not. 
awd the 1 of Ferdinand. Yer at 
that very time (load them, O ye Cry, with 
refinement as much as you pleaſe) theſe 
were my real thoughts, and theſe fort of 
iini ſometimes paſſed " * mind. 


ag: think. myſelf, 'tis true, in ſome mea- 
fare leni the love of Ferdinand : but 
in 
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in the end ſhould he on reſſexion prefer 
Melantha, ſo unbounded is my confidence 
in his judgment, that I ſhall be dubious 
of myſelf. And altho* I am certain that [ 
am not miſtaken in what paſſes in my 
own breaſt concerning him, yet I ſhall 
fuſpect that I have füllen into a common 
error, and have ſuffered my own paſſions 
to drive me headlong on to miſtake Me- 
lantba. [Now we are affeclediy humbled, 
ſaid the Cry.) But when I examine my- 
ſelf, and reflect that Ferdinand of all man- 
kind is my fixed choice, that altho' the 
whole world was to be ſo blinded as to 
imagine him an idiot, yet would my opi- 
nion be as a rock immoveable : eU 
conceit and ftubbornneſs were uppermoſt in 
the thoughts of the Cry] that altho' di- 
ſtreſs of every kind, poverty, and its al- 
moſt conſtant attendant contempt, was 
to take ever ſo ſtrong hold of him; yet 
would I chuſe to ſhare his diſtreſs, and 
aſiduouſiy to uſe my utmoſt endea- 
vours to lighten his misfortunes, rather 
than to be placed by any other on the 


* fummit of. Ruman grandeur and 
| — 
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glory. — When on the other hand 1 n 
nay am certain, unleſs the ſtrongeſt pre- 
judice blinds my eyes, that any one man 
amongſt ten thouſand (provided her beſt 
friend was her rival) would pleaſe Me- 
lantha full as well; and that if Ferdinand 
was to loſe the reputation of his under- 
ſtanding, her love would inſtantly va- 
-niſh ; that ſhe would not chuſe to ſhare 
his misfortunes, but with the contempt 
of the reſt of the world, he muſt un- 
| avoidably experience that of Melantha. 1 
confeſs when I made this compariſon, and. 
yet fancied that Ferdinand in his heart pre- 
N ferred Melant ba, a refractory notion ſome- 
times attempted to ariſe in my mind, im- 
5 plying „ <tis a little hard;” and this no- 
tion I could not. help- accompanying with 
a ſigh : but as ſoon as I had the power of 
reflexion, knowing that the mind is not 
in a Proper diſpoſition whilſt it is inclined 
to imagine itſelf dealt hardly with, 1 
always took this notion by the head and 
ſhoulders, and with my utmoſt reſolution 
caſt it out a8 matter . offence. 1 
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Ihe Cry now began to play over all 
their poſtures, and to ſignify to each other 
à new diſcovery juſt come to their know- 
ledge; and this was no other than that Por- 
tia's $ laſt words amounted to an abſolute con 
tradiction of all her former ſentiments con- 
cerning love: for they proves perfectly to 
their own ſatisfaction, that Portia had by 
implication fully informed them that ſhe 
vas poſſeſſed at that time with a raging Jea- 
| louſy againſt Melantba; that ſhe felt the 
mharpeſt indignation againſt Ferdinand for 
_ daring to think himſelf at liberty to like 
whom he pleaſed ; and, in ſhort, that all 
' thoſe paſſions to which Portia had a little 
before ſo reſolutely. refuſed to give the 
name of love, had taken full poſſeſſion of 
her whole ſoul. They made ue of their 
wonted arguments, ſuch as clamor, .ſneers, 
Se. not to convince Portia, but to juſtify, 
a8 they fancied, their ſeveral accuſations | 
wich they knew really to be falſe; and it 
was that knowledge which induced the bit- . 
terneſs of their anger in ſuch their accu- 
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Portia. An intruding notion, which was 
carefully watched in its firſt riſe, which was 
.immediately as well as reſolutely thrown 
out, although the love of Ferdinand was in 
the balance, and which produced alſo no- 
thing more than a riſing ſigh, preſſed back 
to my own boſom, hath no more real like- 
neſs to raging jealouſy and frantic fury, 
than have thoſe turbulent paſſions to true 
and gentle love. But once reſolved, O ye 
Cry, to chain down truth on the fide of 
your awn.inclinations, with what an unli- 
mited faith do ye give credit to the moſt 
glaring abſurdities, and the moſt abſolute 
contradictions! Oh that you had never 
known, no not even had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of yourſelves ! that you had really believed 
yourſelves poſſeſſed of all g 
wiſdom! How n inveterate malice 
would then be ſpared; and what an im- 
menſe way would it go in driving the tor- 
menting turba from your boſoms | How 
greatly, O ignorance, art thou to be pre- 
ferred before every degree oſ knowledge, 
ſhort of that real wiſdom which teaches us 

to 
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to amend our faults, or to bear with pati. 
ence and humility thoſe defects which are 


not within our power to remove. 


"3% 


This was _- like a former 1 of 


Pertia's, by which the audacious Cry were 


before abaſhed, that they endeavoured to 
turn the diſcourſe, by calling on her for a 


| farther account of Melantha, whom ſecret- 


Iy i in their hearts they all approved, as be- 
ing (as they. were now vine one of 


| their own ſociety. 
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SCENE XIV. 


Man is to man a monſter-hearted ſtone : 
n heav'n there's mercy, but with man 


. there's nene. Old RM: 
Pont. Una. The Cav. 
PORTIA. 


e HENEVER Melantha ima- 
N 45 I/ Lined that Ferdinand paid her 
U a). any deference, or preferred her 
RAGE in his regard, ſhe had fo ma- 
ny ſly contrivances to throw. forth the in- 
ſolence of her heart, that I fancy ſhe muſt 
have lived without ſleep in order to have 


% invented them : 4 yet had ſne a difficult 


part to act, as that inſolence was to be vi- 
ſible only to me, and wal? hid from the 
of ec hath FRF | 5 6 
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This labor of ating a Jouble part i is a 
Rrange choice for any one to make! It is 
like carrying a dark lantern, and ee 
the thoughts continually on the watch for 


8 fear of making a miſtake, and, by turning 
the wrong ſide, of expoſing their own 


countenances, which they deſire to keep 


hid. This double part alſo is generally 


undertaken for the ſame purpoſe as the 
dark lantern is carried ; - to perpetrate 
lome miſchievous i intent. ; 


But Melancha « was s baffled in her 1 
of becoming the object of my envy; for 1 
knew her character; and that ſhe ſhould 
act conformable to it was neither matter of 


my wonder or vexation. It was the be- 


haviour of Ferdinand alone that was capable 
in the leaſt degree of influencing my mind. 
Inſolence I was certain could not take root 
in his heart; it was not the proper ſoib to 
produce ſuch weeds. I think, as Deſde- 
mona ſays, the ſun where he was born drew 


all ſuch humours from him. Had he even 


— any expreſſion which, at firſt 
2 
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light, I might have conſtrued into inſo- 
folence, I ſhould have blamed myſelf for, 
ſuch a conſtruCtion, and ſhould carefully 
have ſearched ny Own heart for the cauſe 
of ſuch an error. I ſhould have arraigned. | 
ſome indulged inclination of perverting 
my judgment: I ſhould have endeavoured; 
firſt to have diſcovered, and then to have 
driven it from: my boſom. 


The 3 n that they "By never. 
| imputed any miſtake to their own inclina- 
tions; that they had never ſearched their 
own hearts for any error, and therefore 
had never found the only place where it 
lay hid; were very angry with Portia for 
pretending to aſſert, that ſhe had ever ex- 
erted reſolution enough to ſtand ſuch a 
ſelf· examination. Then, for my part, and, 
Ido not pretend, &c. Sc. were re- echoed 
through the aſſembly: and all thoſe ſen- 
* which begin with ; for ny part 7 
Dent eee imply < for your part 
65 do. At laſt the Cry, from this ac 
count of Portia s impartial examination of 
her own . Jumbled up a very odd ac- 
K 2 cuñſation; 
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1 
cuſation; for dropping what ſhe laſt ſaid of 


| herſelf, they dwelt on the confidence ſhe 


had placed in Ferdinand; nodded, winked, 


and exulted in the diſcovery that ſhe was 
the moſt partial creature breathing. It 


was no wonder, they ſaid, for a woman, 
actuated ſo ſtrongly by partiality as Portia 


was, to dwell on the great eſteem ſhe had 


for the man ſhe liked. It vas acting juſt 
like all the reſt in the world. They could 


not make her the compliment of thinking 


ſhe had, in this inſtance, any ſuperiority 


over the reſt of her ſex. They were too 


ſincere to flatter her in ſuch a manner. 


Then was the word partiality again toſſed | 
about from one to the other; and the 


vhole Cry were unanimous in their opi- 


4 


nion, that Portia ſtood fully convicted of 


8 
N 


it to che W nes degree. " 1 wy aaa 


- Portia thought to herfelf : hat the wh | 


0 partiality had no more to do with what the 


had been ſaying, than the word Bobnob : 
but to convince the Cry that any thing they 


pleaſe to ſay is not perfectly to the pur- 


| nn was a taſk which wy knew would be 


in 


— 


— 
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in vain,; ſhe aſked them therefore PE 
idea they had really annexed to the word 


anale 


The Gry were * time before they 
2 any anſwer to this queſtion; at laſt 
produced ſo many, that to enumerate 
— be endleſs: but the ſum and 
fabl ance of all the meaning, that could be 
extracted from half an hour's babble Was, 


that partiality was ſomething very bad, 
and they reſolutely Fe that Portia 


was guilty of it. . 


5 8 Without going 1 fot . an 
explanation of the word than the common 
acceptation of it, partiality means a _wil- 
lingneſs to juſtify rather than condemn the 
words or actions of any perſon for whom 
we have conceived an affection. If this af- 
fection ſhould be built on the foundation 
of capricious liking, then is our partiality 
towards that DEER, an hy judicious APR? 
WEN he to e ge 


. 
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This is not all, ſaid Clodio from the 
Cry; for partiality will approve in one per- 
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2 i 

14 ſon the very ſame actions which it con- 
demns i in another. | 


N Portia. Unleſs the inducement to ſuch 
approbation can be proved to be an ill- 
grounded eſteem, obtained from us by flat- 
| rery, I ſee nothing fo abſurd'in ſuch a fa- 
| vourable conſtruction of ſome men s words 
and actions. For on due conſideration we 
ſhall find it I believe true, that ſome per- 
3 ſons have a right to our partiality : ox ra- 
1 Ii ther, from the uniform infiocence. that runs 
mM through their converſation, they have a 
3 right to claim it as a piece of juſtice at our 


« = = A ba. — 
— e 
2 4 


1 $ hands, that welhould i interpret-in their fa- 
Wi  vourany little accidental appearance of a 
Wl contradiction in their behaviour, or in their 
1 ſentiments. This, | inſtead of being a 
1 blameable partiality, ought to be called a 
1 right · placed confidence, ' and is — 
| | =] more than common charity oi mind. 5 


« Now | 
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No we are all benevolence and cha- 
&.rity, ſaid the Cry; but when we mention 
Oliver and Melantha, we can ſhew our 
** prejudice as plainly as we can our 
* partiality, when we chuſe to be laviſh of 
our praiſes on our. favourites Cordelia and 

. oy aan 


— Pen | Hui it - joſtly by called partia- 
lay: not . yield our belief without the 
ſtrongeſt proofs that a peach- tree will not 
produce four crabs? or is it prejudice 
againſt the poor crab-tree not to expect 
from it the melting peach? And yet the 
not yielding our aſſent to the poſſibility of 
a peach-tree's bearing crabs, might, with 
tull as much propriety, be termed partiali- 
ty, as the unbounded confidence I have 
expreſſed towards the innocent and well- 
regulated minds of Ferdinand and Cer: 
delia. If with juſtice alſo-we might apply 
the word prejudice to any one's perfiſtirig 
in the belief that peaches are not produced 
* N then with equal juſtice muſt 

3 3 ſtand. 
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I ſtand condemned of prejudice. for pro- 
nouncing, that the language of Oliver and 
Melantha (however they may endeavour to 
diſguiſe their thoughts) muſt be the ge- 
nuine fruit of the turba, which are crawl- 
ing and twiſting themſelves about their 


of chad: hearts. The true diſtinction be- 


tween that capricious partiality, which is 
the reſult of wrong judgment, and that 
tendency towards approving, nay ſome- 
times excuſing our friends,” whom long» 
tried experience hath endear*d'to us, is to 
me fo plain, that I ſhould have ſaid very 
little on the ſubject, did I notdaily 2 
that the great dread of appearing L 
and the general outcry for impartiality, 
hath opened a field for mankind to give a 
looſe to every degree of harſnneſs in their 


1 diſpoſitions, and, under the pretence of ju 


ſtice, to ſuppreſs with an iron hand every 
inlet to mercy. This great love of impar- 
tiality ſometimes goes ſo far as not to ſuffer 
men's failings to reſt with them in their 
graves, and urges us on to the _ 


ern the wounds of our dead friends, and 
als 
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as Mr. Addiſon ſays, expoſi ing them to public 
view : but by this renting and tearing them - 
open (to continue the metaphor) they muſt 
neceſſarily be enlarged, and often to a 
little ſcar is given the appearance of a 
ghaſtly wound. In a rigid, or call it an 
impartial examination, into the merits of 
the living, it may be ſuppoſed that the 
amendment of the perſon is deſigned by 
ſuch rough phyſic; but the pretence of 
probing the wounds of the dead, in order 
to heal them, is by death rendered impoſ- 
ſible. Where then can be the utility or 
inducement ts ſuch impattial juſtite 
afraid the indugement is found1 in the ſecu- 
rity arſſing from the common ſaying o, that 
dead dogs, &. (the proverb, as Ham- 
let fays, is ſomething muſty) and the 
utility in the raiſing our own. fame on 
the mangled- W of our dead 
fan 5 


— 
— 


— 


* he Gs; although 8 were not ſond 
of agreeing with: Portia, were ſtruck with 
1 a reverential awe for themſelves when- 
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ever they ſhould be dead, that they did not 
contradict her ſentiments on this head: 


but they carried their compaſſion for the 


dead to ſuch an extreme, as plainly ſhew- 
ed they had none to ſpare for any human 
ereature A 
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E CENE xv. 


: Raus; jocari nos meminerit fabulis. 
Pnæpn US. 


| a vs Uxa. The CRY. 
2 0 R 7 JA. 


ES) N. ſpite of all * pains A. 
1 eee in acting her dou- 
ble part, and carrying her 
SY TR 4 wo lantern ſteady, it of- 
* ten turned its light upon 
herſelf, and gave me fo full a view of her, 
as to enable me with. certainty, I believe, 
to dra her picture. From a woman's be- 
haviour to her lover and her friends around: 
her, it is no difficult taſk to deſcribe every 
ſtep ſhe would take on being married to 
the man whom ſhe believes to be the choice 


| x 2041 
of another. And if I may be permitted 
once more to aſſume the character of Me- 
lantba, I will endeavour fairly to exhibit 


the life which her imagination muſt have 
formed in being the wife of Ferdiuand. 


The Cy were not ſo averſe to this pro- 
poſal of Portia's, as from their averſion to 
all her imaginary flights of fancy might 
have been expected: they had a faint 
remembrance, that in Portia's laſt repre- 
ſentation of Melantha, it turned out to her 
own mortification 3 and defirous of once 
more enjoying-ſuch pleaſing ſounds, they, 
with ready acquieſcence, intreated her to 
tell them in what manner the happy Me- 
lantha enjoyed en when ſhe; was mar- 

nale Fru , W 


Fons Whether. m 3 . Melantha . 
ever enjoyed that ſuperior lot, is not at pre- 
ſent my purpoſe to declare: but at the 
time when ſhe had made herſelf believe 


that it was her higheſt wiſn to become the 


wife of Ferdinand, while ſne was labouring 


under dene apprehenſions leſt 1 ſhould be 
the 


[ 205 3 
1 object of his choice, and yet from his 


complacency of temper had gathered 


hopes enough to form a diſtant proſpect of 


| ſucceſs. Theſe were the thoughts which 1 


doubt not ſometimes paſſed within her bo- 
ſom. Oh that I could but once make 


“Ferdinand fully declare himſelf my lover, 


<« to free me from thoſe dreadful appre- 
c henſions which I confeſs I ſometimes 


<« have, that Portia is more agreeable to 


him than myſelf! For fear of loſing my 
deſired prize, I would ſoon fix him in 


_ « the marriage chains; but I would ſo far 


e conceal my inward | triu mph Over Portia, 


<« the neglected Portia, that I would more 


aſſiduouſly than ever ſeek her converſa- 


<« tion, and force myſelf into her friend- 
<« ſhip... I would intreat her company to 
church on the ſolemn day of our mar- 
<«'riage z I would engage her not to re- 
< fuſe me, by urging to her her on decla- 


ce rations of the pleaſure ſhe always tool 


in beholding her friend's happineſs. | 1 
<« would inſiſt upon her going with us to 


<«<. make ſome ſtay at our pleaſant eountry- 
«6 7 ee — I intend * ſhall 


take 
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_ take for me on my wedding. Her de- 
. light i in his company and converſation 
« would induce her to accept my offer; 
for J have often heard the mean ſpirited 
« creature declare, that if ſhe loved any 
i man (and I know ſhe loves Ferdinand) 
there was' no conjuration in his being 
married to another, which could baniſh 
4 ſuch love from her mind. Oh heavens! 
what an unaccountable young woman 
ee is Portia | T am ſure was ſhe to be mar- 
« ried to Ferdinand, all my love to him 
-< would vaniſh with a vengeance, as I 
* may ſay; for — leſs than ven- 
* geance could appeaſe the torments of 
my breaſt. Daggers or 'poiſon would 
Abe my only wiſh ; nor could toads or 
_ «adders, be more loathſome to my ſight, 
4 than would be Portia” if ſhe was the 
« wife of Ferdinand. But avaunt thou 
totrmenting picture, and let me again 
_ 4 ſuppoſe myſelf the happy woman. 
Having prevailed with Portia to accom- 
«pany us to our country-houſe at — as 
< ſoon as we were ſettled I would give out 
JO | hd ä and this village 
h | 8 being . 
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being 0 for the number of 
<< genteel families who live there, as well 
as for their great-politeneſs to ſtrangers, I 
« ſhould not want ſpectators and admirers 
« of my wedding cloaths, the neatneſs of 
my furniture, the richneſs of my plate, 
« and the elegance of my fancy in china, 
„ ſhells, Sc. But my chief joy would not 
be in ſhewing off thoſe trifling things 
« which money can give any one poſſeſ- 
« fon of, but in ſhewing off my huſband. 
„When at table with other learned men, 
Ferdinand talked as learnedly as they, I 
would frequently interrupt him with 
„my dear and my love; ſo as not to let 
< the company one minute forget, that 
the man who uttered ſuch good ſenſe 
Was my huſband. Yet all this good 
« ſenſe in my huſband, I muſt contrive by 
« ſome trick or other to have transferred 
to myſelf. This I would effect by watch- 
ing mae, after ſome peculiarity in 
my huſband's temper; which being 
once found, I would make ſuch a buſtle 
about complying with it before com- 
e pany, that they ſhould always go-away _ 
| Vor. 1 L « ſatisfied 
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«& ſatisfied with the notion of my ſuperior 
« underſtanding, which could thus con- 
* deſcend to humour a man in his un- 
c accountable whims. Ferdinand's 
& neſs of temper and generoſity of _ 
.« would make him conceal nothing from 
eme; and I ſhould every day find ſome- 
“% thing new to work upon, whilſt he 
* ſhould know no more of me than 1 
* thought proper; nor would I fail to 
<« have ſome hidden, as well as ſome 
ce apparent view in all my actions. I 
would leave no methods untried to re- 
ce tain Portia ſtill in our family, as a con- 
<« ſtant witneſs of my triumph. She 
4 would perhaps ſoon ſee through all, my 
tricks, and find me out; but this I 
« would by no means endeavour to pre- 
vent, as I know that nothing could 
& afflict her more, than to ſee her belov- 
ed Ferdinaud dealt with thus treache- 
« rouſly; I ſhould then have the inward 
<« ſatisfaction; to know, that Portia with 
u moſt poignant regret would ſecretly . 
« think, O that I had been happy enough to 
< Have. wn RN; how. differently 
e - WS 12 woula 
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« would I have atted towards bim But 
« whatever Portia might think or ſee, ſhe 
muſt not dare to ſay the leaſt word to 
Ferdinand: for if the ſhould; what a 
ec clamor would I ſoon raiſe againſt her as 
4 a miſchief- maker! How would J extol in 
the higheſt terms my own civility to 
„her! How would I brand her with the 


“names of treacherous and ungrateful ! I 
c would load her with the accuſation. of 


„making a breach between me and my 
awful huſband. I would contrive that 


the whole world ſhould believe that her 


« defign was to allure Ferdinand from his 
« yirtuous, wife. Then would Portia's in- 
be, famy be the conſequence; and I ſhould 
60 enjoy all the ee of the — 
bay asd | 


The mind of the Gy'1 now all RR | 
| thized fo ſtrongly with the raptures of 
Melantha for this compleat triumph over 
Portia, that they could admit no other 
image. They fairly forgot in whoſe perſon 
Portia had been ſpeaking; they imagined 


| 2 preſent before their eyes. They de- 
8 clared | 
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clared that it was ever their opinion, that 


Portia: would at laſt come to the higheſt 
diſgrace. They pityed poor Melanthe for 


entertaining ſuch a treacherous gueſt, and 
5 abuſed Portia as if ſhe was abſent in the 


moſt virulent terms 2 could invent. 


0 at irt 0 Au ed d 
could not directly comprehend their mean- 


ing. But Una ſaid Don't you perceive, 


Portia, that the Cry have all drank of the 


 Circean cup; they are intoxicated. by the 
pleaſure of ſuppoſing it poſſible for Melan- 


ſuch a manner. They are ſo drunk with 
their own inclinations, that they have li- 


5 terally loſt their ſenſes, and are metaphori- | 
| cally all ſtanding upon their heads. F 


Portia plainly. ſaw their pies: ? 


: but ſhe took-no other method of reducing 


them again into their natural forms, than 


thus t continue her Au, 


wor Loi Theſe, A — . 
have of Melanibe's mind, were ſometimes 


her 
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her pleaſing ing hopes; but like the poor man 
in the Sperator, ſhe found her baſket over- 


turned; and all her imaginary joys vaniſhed 
by the obtruding thought, that perhaps 
Ferdinand might be able to took through 


all her deſigns, and prevent all her endea- 
vours of impoſing on him; and 'twas 


poſſible beſides, that ſhe might never be 


his wife. This thought awakened the 
Cry alſo from their pleaſing dream. They 


hated the light, and wiſhed like Nell in 
the farce, that they could have dreamt for 
ever. They recollected their own fan- 
taſtic behaviour, when their heads were ſo 
as to believe Melantha preſent, 
and Portia abſent. Their dread leſt 


topſy turx 


Portia as well As, Una had obſerved their 


being thus miſtaken, and what was yet- 
worſe, had penetrated the motive to their 


_ miſtake, rouſed all the turba in their bo- 
ſoms, and ſet their whole fouls into a 
flame: at laſt they turned off their rage 
by burſting into a loud fit of laughter, as 
if they had ſuddenly found a good jeſt : 


and on Portia's enquiring the cauſe, they 
declared that they were lau OR to think 


how 


1 


P 


| 
| 


” we Soy. let” 


aſs 


_ OOTY — cr 
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how ſhe and Uns were miſtaken, i in believ- 
ing them to be in an error. For they on- 
ly x pretended to miſtake Portia for Melon- 
tha, and were following her example in 
playing with their own imaginations and 
Whims. „„ ot 7 
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[Ft reaſon we ſhould quarrel with the glaſs, - 
Which None rhe monſtrous features of our face? 


2 — — 


whom ys 16h 
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enn 7 Nh The This, WIC 5 
? ORTIA. 


SHETHER Ferdinand 
had at that time one ſerious 
12 thought of marrying Me. 
lantba, 1 could not from 
N A his behaviour poſitively 
diſcover: and from this 
oncertainty 1 fn. moſt aſſiduous care was 
neceſſary, to to preſerve ſuch an even ba- N 
lance in my mind, as to prevent my being 
elated by felf-flattery into deceitful hopes, P 
founded only on my ow]n imagination. 


e on the other hand did I give way to 
deſpair, 
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deſpair, which too 1 ariſes, +oly 
from indignation, at not being treated ac- 
cording to the opinion we may have form- 


ed of our own deſerts. Such deſpair 


whilſt it wears the face of modeſty, is ſculk- 
ing behind a borrowed diſguiſe, and is 


aſhamed to ſhew iefelt | in its ona. natural 
colours: 


The Fe ey of IR is not to 


be deſcribed on finding himſelf thus dif- 
regarded; and the deſire of revenge a- 


gainſt me and Melantha, for our prefer- 


-ence of Ferdinand, actuated and torment- 


ed his mind; the deſire of revenge agair 


his brother for deſerving to be preferred; 
imbittered every corner of his boſom.” _ 


bed, the proper place of reſt, afforded. him 
no repoſe. And never were the words 


of the prophet, that there is 10 peace, 
«© faith my Gop, to the wicked, more. 
| truly verified than in the boſom of — 75 

as he was poſſeſſed with the higheſt de- 


gree of revenge, he was conſequently. op: 


| . with ** , e of i- 
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b at this picture dropped her eyes i in 
token of ſoft pity, and turned her thoughts 
on Portia's invocation to Bedlam, to en- 
lage itſelf. | 5 


Whilſt the eyes of all the Gy Sue with 
horror, and altho' they felt to the quick 
the truth of Portia's deſcription, yet they de- 
clared that it bore no reſemblance to any 
thing in nature, and was only a phantom 
of her own brain. They grew alſo fo 
wondrouſly tender-hearted and humane, that 
they could not indure (they ſaid) to think 
on ſuch a picture of horror, as that with 
| which Portia had preſented them. But 

this was not the firſt time ſhe had endea- 
voured to expoſe human nature, by dwel- 
ling on its deformities, or rather the de- 
ſormities of her own depraved imagina- 
W | 
Then, "S. 11 impoſe” on others for 

truth, what they were conſcious was an abſo- 
lute falſehood; and Dueſſs herſelf, their chief 


orator, undertook with all ber elaquenete | 


io plead the cauſe of benevolence, and to 


8 5 accuſe 
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a Portia of having denied its ns 
in human nature. r 


© Dueſſa pe rformed her part 'perſeatly to 
their fatisfaction. She traced back by a 
partial remembrance all that Portia had 
ſaid, capable of being wreſted to their 
preſent purpoſe. She accuſed her oß hav- 
ing juſtified. bad characters, and depre- 
ciated good ones, in her pretended diſtinc- 
tions between, Prior's Emma, lady Anne, 
and the Ephefian matron. Portia's intro- 
| ducing the new terms of dexira and fmiſtra, 
was interpreted by Dueſſa into a deſign of 
exalting her favourites,and abuſing thoſe to 
whom ſhe bore an inveterate hatred. And 
from a long detail of attempted argu- 
ments, Dueſſa in the end deduced this 
logical concluſion; that all nice diſtinc- 
tions of characters are intended as a gene- 
ral ſatire againſt mankind; and finiſhed 
her harangue with an aſſertion, that Por- 
tia was the moſt malevolent ſatirical crea- 
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cannot well paſs by in ſilence; but to the 


candor of Lua appeal, whether I am de- 


ſerving of your rigorous, cenſures: or 
whether my endeavours have not been to 
ſupport the exiſtence of good characters; 

and to ſhew that the ſeeds of good nature, 
benevolence, and every amiable quality 


are in almoſt every human breaſt; and 
would undoubtedly yield the firſt of ſuch 


grain, were they not choaked and ſmother- 


ed by the rank weeds, which men through 
choice, and not neceiy, take ' Hm to 


Hs cen 


1 IA my: PI deen of 8 


- the word-dexter into the mind, to expreſs 
an uprightneſs of acting as well, as the /ini-. 
ter is uſed, to point out paltry and baſe 


deſigns, can, I confeſs, as fairly be prov- 


dd to ariſe from my deſire of depreciating - 
human nature, as that all nice diſtinctions 


are a RARE; +: mankind. 


Oh ei bar often W I 8 
thy friendly aid! Did you not, O ye Cy. 


perfectly know yourſelves, and were ye 
Vox. II. L 


not 


- 
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mot conſcious on which fide you would be 


racter, the human race were to be Proper- - 


ly divided, you would be no ee in 
dread of ſuch a diviſion. 


When' at Grſt I —_ 3 of intro- 


Adueing to you a good character, and ſo 


far from thinking i it unnatural, declared 
him of my own acquaintance, you ſcream- 
ed out that it was the faultleſs monſter ;, but 


when I contraſted it with a bad one, 


you favoured me with your attention, and 


hung on my words, in hopes of receiving 


food for your malice. | Your reſolutely 
denying that there was to be found ſuch a 
real character as miſs Jenny, and yet your 


readineſs to apply the characters of the 


two other ſiſters Be/ty. and Naum, in my 


ſtory of the merchant's daughters, fully 


prove the high opinion you, have of hu- 
man nature, which you now pretend ſo 


ſtrenuouſly to vindicate. If I commend 


any one from my own knowledge, you 
accuſe me of partiality; if from the ſame 


* 1 * or cen tis ſet 
down 


3 


| e can be TOE" by it. 
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| down to the account of prejudice. Tcanm 
not even warmly admire the writings of a 


known and approved author, but you im- 


mediately call forth for me the abuſive ap- 


pellation of rurr, in hopes by theſe 


means to mark with contempt and ſcorn 
every kind of deſerved praiſe. 


Tour ea 
fing me very little do I heed or regard: 


But your outcry that human nature is 
vilified, when one falſe or rotten heart is 
detected, your having the words virtue and 
benevolence continually i in your mouths, your 
beſtowing every human virtue profuſely 
on all mankind, but taking them poſitive- 


ly from every individual, is ſo common, 
fo ſtale a practice, in order to impoſe upon 


_ the world a belief of your own great 


goodneſs, that nothing but perfect inex- 


0 


oP ar Maken, ker Una- cen my 


; etror; but as the caſe at preſent appears 
toe, your deſire of ſupporting the cauſe 
| n 8 againſt my at- 


2 atempts 


ger thirſt after methods of abu- 
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tempts to extirpate them from the human 
race, is like a ꝓetition from the wolves, 
that they may protect the ſheep ' againſt | 
the watchful dog, or like the ſame requeſt 
made from the fox, to have a grant for 
being a ſole ere of the ee fea- 
 ther'd kind. 


This i ends device, ater to ae 
ry; of declaring that human nature is 
vilified, and mankind attacked whenever 
any of their fallacies are laid open to pub- 
lic view, is one of thoſe artana which 
rouſes all the turba in their breaſts, and 
fills them with the moſt dreadful appre- 
benſions on the leaſt danger of a diſco- 
very. Too well they knew the truth of 
what Portia had ſaid; and without the 
dreaded decifion of Una, they clung cloſe 
to each other, muttering and en 
2 A . 


Portia. The man or woman. glory is 
continually putting in practice fly artifices, iT 
for vexing and teazing thoſe around | 

n. and from whoſe mouth daily flows 
| | * | 
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nothing but the words of ſpite: and envy; 


ſhall not pretend, under the general notion 
of the goodneſs and benevolence of the 
human race, to hide the inalignity of their 
own hearts. Tis from obſervation on all 
his words and actions, that: I venture 
boldy to deſcribe the fecret working of 
Oliver's boſom': but he never was ſo per- 
plexed in his life, as in his attempts to 


mollify the torments in his own breaſt, by 
communicating part of them to me and. 
 Melantha : for the characteriſtic difference 


between us two, render'd it impoſſible by: 
the ſame methods to vex us both. Me- 
lantha's mind he was perfectly acquainted; 


with by the force of ſympathy ; but not 
one of his wiſe maxims or general obſer- 


vations on the ſex, could lead him to the 


knowledge of a ſingle thought that paſſed 


in my breaſt, When he endeavoured 
therefore to communicate the turba to us 


both, Jupiter could: n but half his 


Py 


Ps: great diverſion with him was = 


| there was: . ſo triflingly Pale that 
L z a mind 


you 
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a: mind guided by the /ini/tra will not de- 
ſcend to) that when he had been abroad 
with his brother, he would inform us of. 
ſome peculiar notice that Ferdinand had 
taken of ſome pretty woman, in order to 
alarm our minds with jealous fears: and 
with Melantha he in part ſucceeded; but on 
me he had ſeldom any chance of enjoying 
the malicious pleaſure he propoſed to him- 
felt : nay even with Melantha he was not per- 
fectly fatisfied; for altho* ſhe might believe 
his report, yet would the joy ariſing from 
the knowledge, that Ferdinand could not 
& his love on another woman without 
wy diſappointment as well as her on, 
prevent her being fo much vexed as mm/s 
Oliver deſigned. One inſtance of this 
kind of girliſh mate, ee bs him: 


was as follows. jo 


gethex near three weeks in the country, 
at the houſe of a gentleman with whom: 
they had long been intimately. acquainted. 
On their return, my pleaſure at again be- 
nos Ferdinand was ſo great, that I-was; 


8 animated 


? edn: and his inackes- Fans Wag * b 


„„ 
animated into a livelineſs of humour more 
than is commonly natural to me; and this 
was ſuch wormwood to Melantha, that it 
poiſoned all the comfort ſhe might other 


wiſe have expected from his return. She 


would gladly: have accepted of his abſence, 
for the ſake of my being barred his con- 
verſation. Beſides, ſhe could not prevail 


on herſelf to believe that I could be ſo 
viſibly and unaffectedly delighted only 


with the company of Ferdinand, unleſs I 


had flattered: myſelf with having gained - 
the preference in his eſteem. But Melan-- 
tha had a laborious part to perform; for it 
was neceſſary in the part ſhe had under- 
taken of being my ſhadow and adopting. 
my ſentiments, that ſhe ſhould appear fil- 
led with the higheſt joy on the return of, 


Ferdinand, whilſt her boſom was really 


filled with the dreadfulleſt, apprehenſions 
from ſeeing that gaiety of diſpoſition ins 
me, which was her taſk: to imitate. But 
of Melantha ] ſpeak here only en paſſant, . 


and ſhall now return to Oliver. 


E. 4. He: 
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He took the opportunity of his bro- 
ther's firſt abſence, after his coming back 
to. town, to inform both Melantha and 


me of the great gaiety and unuſual plea- 


ſantry of Ferdinand whilſt he was in the 
country. Miſtaken Oliver] to imagine 
that the knowledge of Ferdinand's enjoy- 


ing himſelf could ever wound my heart 


I ſmiled from real pleaſure; and Melant ba 
reſolving to continue the part ſhe had un- 
dertaken, twiſted her mouth in order to 
mimic that ſmile ; but in reality her eyes 
grew fierce inſtead of brightening into 
chearfulneſs; and the thought that Ferdi- 
nand could enjoy himfelf in her abſence ſet 


"pe turba to their uſual work. within. EE 


e fas Melantha' 5 perturbation. 


3 diſcovered it to him; but he 
had no traces, nor could his wiſe maxims 
lend him any, by which he might read 


my mind. He was willing to make him- 


ſelf believe; that 1 was artfully conceal- 


ing the uneaſineſs, which hearing of Fer- 
N chearfulneſs in my abſence had 


given me; yet he ſaw ſomething he did 


5 l 
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not like, and the turba within made him 
feel ſomething which no one can like. How- 
ever he was reſolved totry me to the utmoſt; 
and began therefore to throw forth ne 
ſmall hints, as if Ferdinand had made love 
to one of the daughters of the gentleman 
to whom they paid tlieir viſit. We could 
not but underſtand him; for to confeſs- 
the truth, his ſmall hints were conveyed: 
in the urns terms TOON | 


Had Melantha earl chat Ferdinand had” 
been - cruelly murdered, it would have” 
brought joy to her heart, in compariſion - 
with the intelligence which Oliver had 
now given her: and whilſt her eyes flaſh-: 
ed fire, and her every feature expreſſed. 
diſappointment and indignation at the 
thought that Ferdinand in her abſence 
could not only enjoy himſelf, but meet 
with an object worthy of his addreſſes; I 
confeſs a riſing ſigh was ſwelling in my- 
| boſom, which with ſome: e L: _ 
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The Cy all eagerly ſeized this ſigh of 
Portia's, and worried it about till with their 
fallacious breaths they had ſwelled it into. 
a raging ſtorm. They pronounced Por- 
tia's. confeſſion of this ſigh to be another; 
abſolute contradiction of all her foregoing. 
ſentiments. And it was now their choice 
to babble forth their triumph on their diſ- 
covery of her contradictions in ironical 
terms, addreſſed not to Portia, but to each 
other. We thought, ſaid ſome of them, 
with how much pleaſure Portis. could fee - 
Ferdinand married to another.woman. —— 
Talking abſurdly you. know. is the com- 
mon fate of all thoſe who ſet themſelves up 
for more than mortal. Great wits have 
ſhort memories, and are apt indeed to con- 
tradict themſelves. —— Then a kind. of in- 
dolent | felf-fatisfied-, "Rot was Mat. Ut 
throu * the eee N TY 11 


Portia. 1 am not f. 6 El —— 9 | 
0 ye Cy, can think I have talked the high - 
eſt abſurdity, if it is poſſible to deduce 
from any of my paſt words ſuch a conclu- 
| ſion, 
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Goa, as that I ever could have given up? 


Ferdinand with pleaſure; for all my pro- 


ſpects of happineſs in this world were cen-- 


tered in the hope of his affections. Fer- 
dinand, I mult repeat, could not have been 
the ſame loſs to any other woman as to me; 
for I verily believe that I am the only one 


of his acquaintance who hath truly pene - 


trated his character; and, conſequently, . 
the only one who can e be ſaid tru- 
ty to love him. . | | 


In Plato's dialogues, one of the aiſcip les + 
of Secrates (after deſoxibing a ſet of — 2 
to whom that philoſopher' s converſation : 
muſt have been diſagreeable) tells him, 
that ſuch people could hot love him, .how- - 
ever deſirous from other motives they 
might be of appearing in his company; 


and this becauſe they did not underſtand 


him. I may venture therefore, I think, to 
affirm, that without reciprocally under- - 
ſtanding « each other, there can be nos true 


love. A man who chuſes a companion, 


whoſe capacity doth . not reach high enough 


to comprehend any. of his wan might (as. 
— * 
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far as regards that ſingle companion) be as 


well ſtruck dumb; for the utility of lan- 
guage is to him entirely vaniſhed. Had 
I only read the character of ſuch a man as 


Ferdinand judiciouſly given, although he 


had paſſed through life a thouſand years 


ago, and had Iknown that at the ſame time 


there lived a Portia, whoſe head penetrat- 


ed, and whoſe heart was warmed with that 
character; had they been ſeparated I could 
not but have ſighed : yet I freely confeſs 
the ſigh comes deeper from my heart, 


when I conſider it as my own caſe; and, 


without keeping a ſtrict guard over my 
thoughts, they would wander into the 


road towards diſcontent; and I could be 


ready to vg $67E'6 rann, tis wondrous 
* Fan e 

Abbe cy nde würd Wend u- 
mour in the above quotation, opened full 


mouthed againſt her, for pretending that 
ſhe thought or acted differently from all 


other women; for by her own account, they 
ſaid, ſhe was filled with that ſelf· compaſ- 
fron which ſhe had fo much condemned ; 

and 


— 


5 e fuch.: a diſtinction. : 
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and was alſo full as much vexed at Ferdi- 

nand's courting. another woman as Poor 
| Melant ha was. 


Portia. If you will not, O ye Cry, un- 
derſtand the difference between a ſigh, at- 
tempting to riſe in a heart melted with 
gentle ſorrow, and a rageful look proceeding 
trom a heart alarmed with tumultuous paſ- 
fions, I cannot poſſibly help it. This con- 
fuſing them together is not owing to your 
want of underſtanding; for had you not 
an obſtinate inclination to prove me guil- 
ty of abſurdity, you have no e for 


Aeg Portia never had, and net 
could not bring a greater accuſation-againſt 
the Cy, than thus maliciouſly perverting 
and confounding all ſhe ſaid to the pur- 
poſe of abuſing her ; yet did this accuſa- 
tion itſelf for the preſent quite reverſe the = 
ſcene; and conquer that very inclination ; 
to abuſe of which ſhe had accuſed them. . 2 
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pacity of diſtinguiſhing, was the ſoporife- 
rous draught that calmed into a momen- 
tary repoſe che tarba in their boſoms. Ab- 
though with this pleaſing bait they were to 


ſwallow the potion of knowing that their 
malice was not hid from Portia's diſcern- 


ment, yet they were on a ſudden fo total- 


ly changed, that they agreed: by. conſent : 


that Portia was really poſſeſſed of a great 


deal of wit, joined to the moſt penetrating 
judgment. And. would ſhe have ſubmit- - 
ted to the inſult with patience, they would 
have beſtowed. on her the moſt fulſome 
flattery ; for by ſuch means they were will- 
ing to repay what they ſo highly efteemed, . 
namely, an. acknowledgment . that they 
poſſeſſed the trifling advantage of a head 
capable of diſtinguiſhing, whilſt they want⸗ 
ed that uprightneſs of heart which alone 
eould enable them to make a h uſe of 


that caparttFe- 85 


Una, from the moment Portia had ac- 
ouſed the Ci of what ſhe imagined the 


"The allowing- that 4 poſſeſſed. a ca- 
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moſt dreadful of all charges, namely, per- 
verſeneſs and malignity of heart, had ex- 


pected that the ſharpeſt apd moſt pointed 


arrows in their quiver wo 


fore to find all their darts transformed in- 
to ſoft feathers, and all their indignation 
changed into a contention who moſt ſhould 
| Pope and _— her. 


Portis: Wonder not,. 0 my beloved: 
and ever revered Lua, at the ſtrange and 
contradictory behaviour of the Cry. They 

lead a life of ſhutting cloſe their eyes from 

their great abhorrence of the light, yet ſuf-- 
fer intolerable torments from the fear that 
their acquaintance ſhould ſuſpect that they 
are naturally blind; for nothing can equal 


their dread of being ſuſpected to labour 


under any natural defect. Only allow that 


they are able to behold the brightneſs of 


the ſun, whenever they are diſpoſed in in- 


_ clination ſo to do; and fo ſtrangely are they 


infatuated by this conceſſion, that, without 


any rage or reſentment, they will bear the 


Vor. II. 1 5 charge | 


Id have been diſ- 
charged at Portia. She was amazed there- 


/ 


ä 
charge of thus willingly ſhutting out endl 
_— of light. N 


Un Well Portia may you ſay that the 
Ge ſtrangely infatuated: for this be- 
haviour ſeems to me full as pregnant of 
madneſs, or the groſſeſt folly, as if a man 
/ was to hide his face with ſhame, or to ſwell 
with wrath and indignation, at its being 
| known that he once accidentally ſtumbled 
for want of light ; and yet ſhouſd ſtand un- 
moved, nor ſhew the leaſt ſigns of abaſh- 
ment, for being accuſed of having trea- 
cherouſly committed the moſt atrocious Fa 
- murder. 9 75 „ ee | 


' The Oy were fo rapt up in the enjoy 
ment of Portis's acknowledging their ca · 
pacities, that they did not hear one word 
of what paſſed between her and Una : but 
recollecting at laſt that part of Portia's re- 
lation, from which by their falling on her 
riſing ſigh they had drawn her, they deſir- = 
ed her to 1 in her ſtory. — 


enn 


SCENE XVII. 


. | TunENCE, 


onna. . The Cay. N 


PORTIA 


= LIVER forming the ara | 
judgment of my riſing ſigh as 
| you yourſelves (O ye Cry, juſt 
= now formed, and from the 
ſame motives) triumphed in the joyful 
thought that he had communicated the 
turba to my boſom. But to purſue his tri- 
umph, he haſtened to acquaint us that 
Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his moſt ar- 


dent ſolicitations, had been refuſed by the 


young lady; and he was not wanting in 
intimations that he himſelf, if he pleaſed, 
* 


0 
| 
* 


13% 
might have been the real object of ker 


public choice, as it was viſible to his pe- 
netrating eyes he was of her ſecret affecti- 
ons. Never could Oliver's cunning, arti- 
fices more thoroughly take effect than they 
did at this time on Melantha; for her rage 
and vexation on thinking ſhe had placed | 
her affections, and was now languiſhing 
for a man whom another woman had re- 
fuſed, would have exceeded all bounds, 
but for the ſmall.alleviation that 1 ſtood in 
the ſame wretched * eben 
f with nn 


A my on to Ferdinand 2 not 
on ſuch. outward accidents. as the vague 
opinion of others, what a perfect diſap- 
pointmerit would Oliver. have met with in 
me, had I continued to believe his filly in · 
ventions ! but from the moment he had 
with fo much pains endeavoured to inſi- 
nuate that he was preferred to his brother, 
the paltry deceit was all laid open to my 
eyes; and I viſibly perceived that the whole 
was nothing but a contrivance, firſt to 
teaze and vex both me and Melantha,.. 

” and 


_ 


and then to cure us af our avec Ferdi. 


The aſs indeed that I at feſt gave 
the leaſt credit to any part of Oliver's ac- 


count was, that I believed Ferdinand to 
have a heart ſuſceptible of affection ——— 


She has not much * for ſuch belief, 
whiſpered the Cry to each other, too nn 
to be heard by Portia.] e 


——and I doubted not the poſtbility- 
of his finding an object agreeable to his 
taſte. Till Oliver therefore had told us of 


Ferdinands being refuſed from a prefe- 
rence given to himſelf, the ſtory was not 
quite incredible. Beſides, I knew it to be 


one of Oliver's favourite maxims, in order 


to ſucceed. in deceit, to mix up a large 


quantity of truth with falſehood. I make 


no doubt but from experience he could. 


have compoſed a receipt, ſtampt prolatum 


en, with as exact a meaſure of their juſt 
proportions as was ever drawn up by good 


houſewives for potting beef, woodcock, 


Ge. Take of your falſchood (he would: 
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ſay) ſo much; cram it into a ſtory, ſo 
cloſely compacted in all its circumſtances, 
that not the leaſt chink may be diſcerned ; 
then pour over it as much of the butter of 
truth as will preſerve it from detection, and 


render it impoſſible for the keeneſt eye to 


penetrate through its covering to the falſe. 
hood concealed within. The ſeaſoning of 
gravity or humour muſt be varied accord- 
ing to- the . for Wer it is ee. 


0 cunning Oliver ! I could let you (as 


| well as many good houſewives, who are 
very buſy in following the directions of ex- 


penſive receipts in order to ſave money 
for their families) into a ſecret, which 


would be much. more worth your notice; 
namely, that the zrue wiſdom in you, and 
the 560 bouſewifry in them, would be, in- 
| ſtead of Ax IN fo much of one thing, and 


= much of another, to LET ALL YOUR IN- 
* GREDIENTS ALONE. | 


I was nts convinced, as 11 before 
fad, of the falſehood of Oliver's ſtory from 
ae face of it: but I was ſome time after 

truly 


- 008; : 

truly informed, that the gentleman where 
they had paſſed their time was ſo pleaſed 
wich the character and behaviour of Ferdi- 
zand, that he offered him a large fortune 
with his youngeſt daughter, if he would 
have become his ſon-in-law. This gene- 
rous offer Ferdinand, in the handſomeſt 
manner, declined. His reaſons, or his 
motives, being not to the preſent purpoſe, | 
L muſt beg to be excuſed from eng: 


Oliver ſoon ape that my unenfied 
was fled; he perceived it with no ſmall vex- 
x- ation: my behaviour baffled all his gene- 
ral obſervations upon women, put his wif- 
dom to a nonplus, and he had no other 
refuge to fly to but the making himſelf be- 
lieve that I had not one grain of affection 
in my compoſition, and was the moſt ſtu- 
> inſenſible creature W . 


The Cry here were in a comical inn 
They had not yet loſt ſight of Portia's ac- 
re I knowledgment of their capacities enough 
om co ſuffer their defire of abuſing her to riſe 
ter do its uſual height 3 yet the force of an old 
e habit 
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habit was ſo ſtrong, that they could not help 


being delighted on berger any image of 
her ſtupidity. 


Prrtia. But whilſt Oliver was pleaſing 


Himſelf with the thoughts of my inſipid 
want of affections, my imagination was 


employed in building a pleaſing fairy 
caſtle, concerning the fel would lead, if 


ever I ſhould be ſo happy as to become the 
wife of Ferdinand. For notwithſtanding 
the affectation of ſome women, who aflert 


that they are married quite accidentally, 


and without having once thought of it; 


yet ſuch a ſcheme of life paſſes, I believe, in 
every woman's head, concerning the man 
whom ſhe thinks well enough of to defire 
to marry him. There are ſome perhaps who 
gonofarther than the viſiting ſcene, dreſſed 
in white ſatin to receive their company; 
whilſt others in their imaginations follow 


the fad remains of their rich hufbands to 


the grave, and plan out their Las ire of 
e or a future er 7-5 
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| That the picture of the married life 
wiſhed to lead with Ferdinand often came 


into my mind, I freely confeſs ; but it is 
too whimſical perhaps to. relate the work- 
ings of my own imagination at * time 
on this ſubject. 


Una aſſured Portia that it was ſo far from 


being too whimſical, that on her ſaying ſhe 


had formed ſuch a ſcheme; ſhe herſelf was 


going to call on her for an honeſt repre- 


ſentation of it. 


Thus encouraged 2 proceeded. 


Portia. The two. ales, huſband and 
Ferdinand, were ſo cloſely connected in my 


imagination, that the former could not be 


mentioned withoutthe image of the latter's 


becoming its pleaſant companion. I conſi- 


dered him as the huſband of my mind, the 


huſband of my voluntary choice, ſelected 


from among the reſt of mankind by the 


joint conſent of my judgment and inclina- 


tion, And had I SIS of being pre- 
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| Two] 
vailed to marry any other man, I ſhould have 
eſteemed it little leſs than adultery: I ſhould 
ſhould have looked on ſuch an action with 
horror, and condemned myſelf as guilty of 
. the higheſt treachery. To be bribed from 
the conſideration of wealth or - grandeur 
to become the wife of one man, whilſt my- 
heart is fixed upon another: to marry a 
man, in whoſe converſation I could have 
no enjoyment : to fit at the upper end of 


*.. one man's table (a very common pruden- 


tial motive to marriage) and at the ſame 
time to wiſh another in his Place : what 
prudence ! what goodneſs ! It is a ſort of 
policy I could never fathom : and fo far 
does charity begin at home, that I myſelf 
am the very laſt woman 1 den wiſh in 
fuch a ſituation. | AS | 


— 


l Naipprobation' of thoſe methods 


of marrying, which the Cry approved, 
rouſed them into their old cabal againſt 


her, and they ftood ready en to d 
matter of ne in her words. SEAL 
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Portia. : Whenever 1 read the ſpeech 


Shakeſpear hath put into the mouth of 


queen Catherine in his W VIII. bin 


ſhe . 


F you 4 true -— bank wife, 


At all times to:your will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your diſlike, + 

Lea, ſubjef ta your count nance; glad or ſorry 
As T jaw it inclin d. N ben was the hour 

J ever contradifed your deſire? 


Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends : 


Have I not ftrove to Tove, altho* 1 knew 
4 were mine enemy: | 


J uſt "Neve a ily kuſdino: chink could 1 
with pleaſure make to Ferdinand. I could 

not hear Shakeſpear*s Portia in the Merchant 

of Venice, freely and without reſerve giv- 


ing herſelf and all her riches to the diſpo- 
ſal of Baſſanio, without ardently wiſhing for 


the power of uſing the ſame words, and 
acting in the ſame manner towards Ferdi- 


nand. How is my heart warmed when I 
read of the faith and true affection of the. 
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Roman Arria to her Petus ! and how often 
did my imagination 2 me with this 
fecrer with, ; | 


My "I tet F oc moſ frity prove : 
7 here's Artie 5 truth, ber i Innocence and love ! 


. che ay. having ad: the ſtory of 
Arria and Petus in the Spectators, and fixing 
their thoughts on what they eſteemed the 
heroical part of her character, e expreſſed 
their aſtoniſhment at Portia's immenſe ya- 
nity and preſumption in thus boaſting, (as 
they called it,) of ſuch ſtrength and. con- 
ſtancy of mind as would enable her to de- 
ſtroy herſelf rather than Fart with Feri. 


nand. 


Portia. Nh is not the death bs" the if 
of Aria which is to me fo exemplary. | 
what manner my fears might be n 
at the approach of immediate diſſolution I 
pretend not to fay; nor, as achriftian, could 
I think it juſtiflable, or even excuſable, to 
give my Huſband fuch a proof of my r- 
tion. But when 1 reflect on Aria 8 gentle 
"nels 


[ 243. 


nels of ſpirit; her chuſing 1 retirement with 
her huſband, before all the moſt alluring 
baits of grandeur ; her placing her chief 
enjoyment in her innocent endeavours to 


render her dear Petus happy 3 the joining 
her own cares with his in the education of 


their children; and, when Petus lay ill of 

a a fever in one room, and their youngeſt fa- 

vourite child dead in the next, her walk- 
ing to and fro as if the child was yet liv- 


ing, feigning alſo a chearfulneſs which her 


heart was unable to feel, in order to ſup- 
port the drooping ſpirits of her huſband 
| theſe ; are the virtues which raiſe my admi- | 
ration: and it is her tender, her affectio- 
nate behaviour throughout her whole life, 
chat 1 would wiſh to imitate, | 


| - Frequently have FF ay Ali e. 
| ſel, to be placed in the boſom of my Fer- 
dinand, not as a treacherous ſnake, but as 

his faithful friend; to have his entire con- 
fidence; to be indulged by him becauſe he 
ſees me capable of gratefully receiving ſuch 

| indulgence, without crying, like a hu- 

moured child, for want of finding out my 

3 M © 
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— 154 conſummation. 
* Devoutly to be wiſh'd ——= 


[Here a riſing titter on Portia's RNS 
ſion ran through the Cy; but as ſhe knew 

there was no real cauſe for ſuch tigter, with- 
out Ye any notice of it ſhe proceeded. + 


A 


| —There i is a Wa pride af mind that 
ſcorns even indulgence itſelf, as it implies 
power and ſuperiority in the perſon who 
beſtows it ; but there is no idea of plea- 
ſure my higheſt imagination ever could 
form equal to that of being e by 
Bl man I love. 7 


The great error that women fall into 
about marrying is, the ſeeking wives in- 


ſtead of huſbands, The fear of having it 
' +... thought that they have ſubmiſſion. enough 


in their tempers to be governed, ſets the 
whole furba at work in their breaſts. To 
| Join the idea of love and obedience is not 
in their power. To marry ſenſibly let the 
vVoman chuſe the man ſhe can obey with 


e To . Ferdinand, and chen 


[ 245] 
to obey him, ever appeared to me as if I 
was commanded (as Deſdemona lays. o on an- 
other era net 


—— 0 do peculiar profit | 
To my own perſon 


It is a command to follow the bent of 
my own inclinations ;| for ſo far am I from 
thinking the vow of obedience in the ma- 
trimonial ſervice a burthen, that it is my 
utmoſt pleaſure. With Ferdinand how joy- 
fully (thought 1) could I purſue the ſame 
ſtudies! I could partake all his pleaſures 
(nay, I muſt partake them, for his being 
pleaſed muſt communicate the ſame ſen- 
ſations to my heart) and willingly could 1 
ſhare, or rather monopolize all his griefs. 
As in my choice of Ferdinand J am deter- 
mined by nothing but himſelf, no outward 
circumſtances, no ſituations, no opinions, 
© beſides my own, could have any influence 
| on my mind x „ 


But it would be endleſs to repeat t the va- 
rious pictures of delight my imagination 
. formed 


1 


formed on the thought of being his wife. 
Very juſtly does a ningenious FR ſay, 1285 


to a ane mind 


; On. ev? 2 dbu delightful wiſdom grows: 
In ev 2 rill a fever inſtruction PR . 


And with ſuch a companion as my Ferdi | 
nand, every ſhrub, every buſh, every flower 
of the field, muſt alſo become objects of tlie 

bigheſt pleaſure, With my principal with 

thus fully gratiſied, what an inexpreſſible 


luſtre muſt be thrown over every outward 


object, whilſt I placed my delight in m7 
hufband's friendſhip, eſtecmed his under - 


ſtanding, made his will a law of liberty, 


and ſpent my whole life in giving him 


every moment freſh inſtances of what, in 


my alk only deſerves the n name ö of true 5 
IF} love! 


: All Gp WE . * were + 
fixed in attention on Portia's allowing the 
ſubordination of the wife to the huſband, 
that never would ſhe from them re 


met with the leaſt * in her pre- 
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ſent 
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ſent ſubject of diſcourſe ; and as to the FE 
male part of the aſſemhly, they were ren- 
dered at preſent perfectly incapable of mak- 
ing any obſervations, by no other accident 
than being all faſt aſleep. For from the 
time that Portis had mentioned the word 
obedience to a huſband, an indolent gaping 
had ſtretched their mouths, and heavy ſlum- 
ber weighed down their eye lids, till they 
wete involved in à general and ſound re- 


1 - . 
/ 
» 27 


* 


| Una ſrniled at the opp of Pertia 8 
imagination, whilſt ſhe was reviewing the 
pictures ſhe had formed of living with Fer- 
dinand, and was pleaſed to ſee the joy which 
dwelt on her countenance. 


. we doubt not but Poris, rather 
than have quitted the ſubject, would have 
been found talking on till this moment, 
had not one of the Cryin her ſleep ſuddenly 
fallen from her ſeat; which accident awoke 
the reſt of the ſleepers, 1 alarmed che 


: whole aſſembly. 


M4 The 


| her Rer. 
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The 0 were all ſeized with ſuch an 
immoderate fit of laughter at this facetious 
joke (for the poor woman ſtruck her fore- 


head fo violently againſt the edge of a 


feat as to fetch the blood) that Portia 
alone was capable of taking her up, giving 
her aſſiſtance, or acting with any pro- 


| Priety on ſuch a merry occaſion. The lady 
however was forced to be carried out into 


the air; and for the preſent Una diſmiſſed 
the whole aſſembly, appointing arother 
general meeting for Portia to > proceed with 


| 


"End of Pale the” Third. 
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9 U R aſſembly being again 

) met, we implore as at firſt 
your aſſiſtance, gentle reader, 
S 2 that by your imagination 
Ferne you would add another per- 
nage to thoſe with whom you are al- 


— * 25 
S > 
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ready brought acquainted: Her name . 


8 Her character ſuch as will 


. | M 5 appear. 
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- appear by her diſcourſe, and ti. e relation 
of her pat „ | 


Should our Portia have been ſo favour- 
ed by our readers, that, pleaſed and en- 
gaged by her character and converfation, 


they ſhould eſteem every interruption to 
the concluſion of her hiſtory a bar to 
their pleaſure ; we would beg leave to ap- 


pologize for the introduction of Cylinda, 


by a few obſervations on the nature of an 


_ epiſode ; which according to Boſſu, is an 
Intereſting incident not abſolutely neceſſary 


to the fable, nor yet ſo detached from it, 
as to carry the reader quite out of ſight 
of the chief perſonages, or the firſt intent 

of the poem. Might we not add alſo 
another eſſential to the above 8 


cet in order to call ſome charac- 


teriſtic virtue of the principal perſonage? | 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, that Ulyſſes the hero 


of Homer's Odyſſey (or the hero of any 


— aan: 


of a proper epiſode, ely, that | 
ought to be ſuch an ict as is iow 


| with 
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with a beautiful young princeſs in diſtreſs, 
and ſhe ſhould tell him along and moving 
ſtory of her paſt life and misfortunes; Was 
the reader never more to hear of this 
prinseſs, or was it not in the power of 
the hero to redreſs her wrongs, and r 
lieve her anxiety, her ſtory, however in- 
tereſting or entertaining in itſelf, hath. 
certainly no buſineſs there, and is abſurd- 
ly impertinent : but if from the relation 
of her life he ſhould be enabled to 
puniſh her oppreſſors, or to aſſiſt her in 
her diſtreſs; would not this be a pertinent, 
as well as an agreeable epiſode, becauſe it 
would tend towards the exemplification 
of ſome of the hero 8 virtues? 


* | 
9 this view 25 we can with 


truth aſſure our readers, that Cylinda is no 
impertinent intruder into our aſſembly; 
but being brought thither (as Portia was 
before her) by 2 ſwift meſſenger called 
fancy, ſhe will by her own. narrative 
beſt explain the neceſlity for her appear- _ 


Loc: 2 if ſtrict criticiſm Route ſtill 
. _ frown 


frown on our method, let candor and 
-humour forgive what is done to 
the beſt of our judgment, for the fake 
of perſpicuity in the ſtory, and the de- 
light and entertainment of our es 


oy 
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SCENE. # x 


The mind when turn d adrift, no rules to Sud, 
Drives at the mercy of. the wind and tide, 


Paſſion and 7199 tofs it to and fro. 
Dr. Vovnc. 


PoRTIA. CyLmDA. n Una. The car. 


CYLI N DA. | 
Y father was a learned and ge- 
nerally eſteemed a very wiſe | 
man, for he had the honour 
of attaining the higheſt: de- 
gree of approbation from the whole body 
of moral philoſophers. I loſt my mother 
when I was very young; and, as I was 


- 


2 nf 


r 
— - * my 84 


- 4 Tx Ann 


| $1 254]. 
an only child, in my welfare and future 
proſperity mx Fes placed all his world- 


. ly happineſs, His principal delight was. 


| to inſtru& me; and he choſe to educate 


me juſt in the ſame manner as if I had 


been a boy. To render my learning 
more agreeable to me, he ſent for his 


Sifter's fon, my little couſin Pbaon, who 
was about three years older than myſelf, 


to educate him with me; thinking by 


- ſuch a companion J ſhould be both im- 


proved and delighted. - My couſin was a 
ſpritely boy, and had very good natural 
parts; but notwithſtanding his advantage 
in years, I did not fuffer him to outrun 


me in any ſort of learning ; and by the 


time I was ſixteen I became an exceed+ 
ing good latin 1 Are and was Sg far 


l in n HAY 


The Gry-fuddenly. A the =o 


mention of a woman s underſtanding greeks 
bat as they had from the very firlt: ap- 
pearance of  Cylindes conceived a ſtrong 


1 ſhe was rethes ces inclined, 00 


 & = ra wt &y, mw, * «2: 
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| they huſhed: themſelves into ſilence, and 
were filled with expectation of gaining by 
her a compleat triumph over Portia, who 
they were pretty poſitive, from her never 
having in expreſs terms boaſted of her 
learning, had * Eng to e 
deu _= "Oe 


- Olinda. e in- 
dbomuch chat 1 might have had —4 choice 
of admirers amongſt all the young gentle 
men in the neighbourh6od ; dor 1 1 was ſo 
fond df my books, and ſo pleaſed with 
my <ouſin* tene * I ſhunned ed 
men e 


ee ee ef ber e Hah | 
ſens „with ſuch an air of indifference, 
chat the Cy: at that inſtant found they 
| had no great affection for her. If the 
thoroughly have recommended her- 
fa to cheir admiration, ſhe ſhbuld have 
ſwelled, and puffed, and ſhewed that her 
hole mind was filled with the knows | 
ledge and admiration'of her own beauty, 


_ and at che fame time have ptactiſed every 


4 
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Fooliſh affectation imaginable, to have ons | 
eee . of 5:6 , 


Olinda. The vanity o *) 


WP”. 


which ſo fills and n moſt girls, had 
no effect on me. My vanity was more 


gratified by deſpiſing ſuch things, and. I 


ſoared at what I thought much higher 
game. My ſwift progreſs in learning, 


and my great love to reading, greatly in- 
Creaſed my father's delight in me; and he 
was ſo pleaſed with the enjoyment of the 
converſation within our own family, that 
we employed very few ef dur hours in 
viſiting; or ſcarce ever went eyen to oun 
neighbouring town, which was but three 
All the 
time that my father could — me from 
his preſence, L employed in ranging about 


- miles from my, father's hot 


the fields, and reading the moſt — 
authors. Every fine ſentin 


me; and every ſpritely . je ef 


and increaſed in my eee till in 
a ſhort time I began to look on myſelf as 
the goddeſs of wiſdom ; and how much in 


* 8 or FE | 


my own.judgment.did: I blame Paris, that 
„ e he 


[257] | 
| he had not preſented the apple to 2 
nerva | But as my father's inſtruct ions 
related only to moral- philoſophy, and as 
his reaſonings were all concerning the na- 
ture of things, the beauty of virtue, and 
the diſtinctions of moral good and evil, a 
thought now and then ſtruck me about 
RELIGION, and every time this thought 
ſtruck me it puzzled me. At laſt I com- 
municated my doubts to my father, and 
he in anſwer talked I believe a full hour 
about the nature of mankind and natural 
religion: from which J collected no more 
than this: — That twas very right to do 
right, and very wrong to do wrong. — 
But as I cannot ſay that he gave me any 
very intelligible ideas, ' and as I had a 
very high opinion of his underſtanding, I. 
concluded there was a myſtery in religion 
above mortal comprehenſion, or at leaſt 
that it was perfectly incommunicable to 
another. I therefore took a reſolution to 
chuſe my own religion, and to ſettle: my 
own rule of life. I had read over many 
dooks of philoſophy, and had got a vaſt 


deal of matter into my head. 1 had no 


dl unre 


I 2581 1 
fired principle, but ſuffered my imagina- 
tion to rove and play amongſt the heap 


heaped together ; ſometimes to one point 
and ſometimes to another, without any 
| . of a ſettled path. | 


The Cry never were ſo puzzled i in "their 


© Kves, as to know what to make of Onde 


Some of her ſentiments and actions they 


did not diſapprove, yet her manner of re- 
lating. them was by no means according 


to their fancy, Portia they knew they 


| hated, and conſequently thought her their 
enemy: ſuch a character as Malant ba they 
| knew they loved, and therefore thought 


her their, friend: but Cylinda' was quite 
above their comprehenſion. However they 


agreed amongſt themſelves for the preſent 


to hold à perfect neutrality towards her, 
till they ſhould find out cauſe by her 


ſtory, for an open declaration of war, or 4 
league of Unfting friendihip., 7 


X Su. Confounged | in 5 8 vanity 4 
22 with which, 1 had 


filled | 


gulated ſtuff that my memory had 


„ 
filled my memory ; my imagination over- 


leaped all bounds, and with its own wan 


dering velocity almoſt diſtracted me. 1 


wanted ſome pilot to guide my thoughts, 


that every blaſt of wind might not ſhatter 
and overſet me. I wanted ſome object of 
worſhip; ſome rule on which to depend ; 


and a mind in this ſtate will make ſome 


deity of its own, nor is it unlikely but 
inclinarion will bear the greateſt fway in 
its formation. Montaigne, in a chapter 
where he collects together a vaſt variety of 
cuſtoms from different nations, mentions 
one place where every perſon made a deity 


to worthip, according to what beſt pleaſed 


his own humour; but 1 think he need 
not have put this into bis enumeration. of 
extraordinary euſtoms, for we have no 
occaſion to go farther than à little obſer- 


vation amongſt thoſe around us, to con- 


vince us of its e 


- 
- — 8 * 9 2 „„ 


* This cuſtom was perfoly n 
to my humour; altho' I practiſed it at 


that time without the leaſt conſideration 


of its force, | or having” the leaſt- gueſs at 
my 


— * 


1 


+ 
: 
1 
1 
l " 
: 
\ 
} 
| 
| 


tion, I formed the object. of my own 
worſhip, which was no Oey than my Own 
vaderfancling; Ns ; 


object of worſhip Olinda would chuſe, Nb 
now overjoyed, clapped their hands, call- 
ed her laſt ſentence a fine ſentiment, and 


nde that ſo lively an imagina- 
tion, and ſo good a capacity as indie 
ſeemed to be miſtreſs of, ſhould be ſo f 
thrown away, as ogy to become n to 2 at 


3 1 
my own motives. Tis reflexion ſince I mak: 


that hath made the diſcovery : for on ſtren; 


quitting any purſuit for a new one, I Noonff 


always clearly perceived the fallacy of the 
rejected favourite, but was as warmly Tt 
fond of my new-adopted whim, till for Nperfec 


ſome other that alſo Was gen and I vith 


5 thrown alide. 1 worth 


Ad ek to my 1 inclins to, it 


The Cry, who bad all ſtood 1 trembling 
with fear till they could diſcover whit 


encored it u the utmoſt vociferation. 


Whit Una ſighed at the mt 


$1 [7 
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make her errors blaze out with the greater 
frength, and to place them in the more 

eee light. 3 

The G on tecolleRion were not ſo 
perfectly pleaſed as at firſt they ſeem'd 
with Cylinda's manner of declaring her 
worſhip for her own underſtanding ; for 
the true phraſe they had been accuſtomed 
to, in order to expreſs the ſame thing, 
was a worſhip of human reaſon in ae 
Cylinda denen had in this rather | betray- 
ed the cauſe, by fairly confeſſing that it 
was to her own. underſtanding alone that 
dl her veneration was paid. But not car- 
ing to contradict what they had before 


core of her laſt words, nor would ſuffer 
her to proceed without a e of 
nem. 


uind Wel FIR — che obſect af 
ny worſhip was no other than my own 
inderſtanding.- And the uſe I made of 
ll the learning 1 had attained, was to. 


4 


——— — —— —— 


applauded, the Gy continued their en- i 


haze at f and review it with admiration, or 


Fo n 
N L 
— — — . 


*. 
| raher made it a ladder on which I mount. 
ed tothe admiration of my own perfections. 
My couſin Phaon too, who wasbred up with 
the ſame fluctuating principles, or rather 
half formed notions with myſelf, greatly 
contributed towards my yielding up an 
implicit faith in the infallibility of this my 
: new formed deity. But as Phgon had a 
good deal the fame diſpoſition with my 
| FE. we ſhould undoubtedly have quarrel. 
cd, and grown into inveterate enemies, on 
| the mutual ſuſpicion of both admiring our. 
ſelves more than each other: a great con- 
tention and rivalſhip muſt neceſſarily have 
followed, before we could have decided 
which of us ſhould have been endued with 
imagined divinity, or which ſhould have 
ſubmitted to have acknowledged mortality, 
had it not been for an accident not extreme- 
ly unnatural in our ſituation. I was now 
juſt ſixteen, in the bloom of youth, and 
| _ _ Poalſleſſed of an uncommon ſhare of vivaci- 
rp) and ſpirit. 80 far had I made uſe of 
EE” reading, chat it aſſiſted me to vary 1 
ideas, and to render me agreeable in con. 
een for I hed. le real under 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding to deſcend to that paltry vanity of 
growing impertinent, and fuffering my 
ſelf-admiration to babbleforth in every ſen - 
tence that I uttered. Phaon was young 
and amorous; therefore, inſtead of contend- 
ing with me for a ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding, he admired the beauty of my 
perſon, the temple which my new deity in- 
habited; and provided he could enjoy the 
pleaſure of beholding the beauties of the 
outward ſtructure, he was. contented - to 
worſhip the fame idol with myſelf. This 
was ſuch a pleaſing piece of flattery to my 
darling inclination, that although I had be- 
fore never conſidered Phaon in any other 
light than as a companion allotted me by 
my father in order to promote my ſtu- 
dies, yet I now began daily to diſcover in 
ie ſuch a variety of charms as rendered 
his converſation the moſt exquiſite of plea- 
ſures. Phaon was but three years older 
than myſelf; yet (as I have ſince reflected 
on his character and conduct) had he as 
much ſubtilty and art as he could have 
obtained from a life of long experience. 
His diſcourſe to me was all concerning 

books | 


lover as Phaon, at the word we! 


* [ 264 ] 
books and philoſophy, never ſo much as 


mentioning my beauty; for had he not 
diſguiſed his admiration of my outward 


form under a pretence of adoring my own 
idol, he would highly have offended me; 


I ſhould have thought that my underſtand- 
ing was affronted, and ſhould have be- 


lieved that he could have ſaid as much to 


every illiterate girl, whoſe fair ſkin might 


attract his inclination. Phaon ſoon diſco- 
vered where all my weakneſs lay, and bent 
his 8 0 force to increaſe chat . 


The Cry,who had hoes rapenivtty (like 


Bajazet) enjoying in thought the picture 


of \Cylinds's happineſs in having fuch a 


ſtarted — all rt — 


& 


Whilſt Portia 8 eyes + a "Gen 
pleaſure from a new-conceived hope of 


Cylinda, and by interchanging a look with 


_ Una, they reciprocally cee ch 
e des 1 
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0 Whenever we read any book 
| W a Pbaon took care to inſinuate 
that I had on every ſubje& much brighter 
thoughts of my own: and the uſe he made 
of converſing with me was, by degrees to 
yield up all his opinions to mine, till he 
became the echo and kita of all my 
ſentiments. | 


10k rapture! thought the 00 17 


He frequently called me th Sappho, and, 
ſuperſcribed to me under that name, 
wrote ſeveral extreme pretty poetical 
pieces, all addreſſed to my Oh 
as HEE 1 | 


(Delightful! Alla? had the 05 ſpoke, 
n now * been their exclamation. ] 


When he had a nc that I touts em- 
brace any opinions fitted to ſerve his turn, 
he would give only ſome diſtant intima- 
tion; and then artfully leading me into a 
repetition of ſuch ſentiments, wou Id receive 
Vox. II. . them 


266 ]_ 
them as perfectly new; and by his acqui- 
eſcence (not by fulſome praiſes) confirmed 
them in my mind, and flattered me to the 
higheſt pitch of gratification. He knew 
chat my imagination would not ſuffer the 


moſt diſtant hint to be loſt ; and by this 


artful manner he took care to convey into 
my mind a ſentiment which hath ſacrificed 
the ch aſtity of whole hecatombs of women. 
This is no other than that women of un- 
common underſtanding, 
of parts, ought not to "be tied in fetters by 


the rules of honour or the forms of eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtom : that it is a mark of true 
ſpirit to break through , ſuch ſervile and. 


ridiculous chains, fit to be impoſed. only 


on the vulgar and illiterate ; and that tis a 


proof of the higheſt wiſdom to give an 
uncontrouled liberty to the violence of A 
| own inclinations. 5 


Foe 7 * * ; 


; The female part, of. the. Cry divided on n- 
this queſtion; ; and a debate was likely to. 
enſue; in which it appeared pretty plain 
from the beginning of it, that the parties 
were more nearly concerned in the 8 


# APE 2? 


and a ſuperiority 
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Sine, So beſotted was 1 By Phaon's 
artful manner of addreſs, that I ſuffered 
this opinion to creep into my boſom ; and 
to fix itſelf there ſo ftrongly, that it failed 
not of its pernicious influence through the 
whole courſe of my life. Care was now 
taken by him that Ovid's epiſtles ſhould. 
never be out of my reach; and there I was 
to learn that the wit and. genius: of Sappho 
conſiſted in the violence of her uncontroul- 
ed paſſions; from whence I was farther to 
conclude, that in order to prove my own: 


title to genius and underſtanding, I muſt 


follow her example. Thus was I com- 
manded by the divinity. I worſhipped, to 


aſſiſt my imagination in inflaming my paſ- 
ſions; and if I would be another Sappho, 1 
muſt neceffarily be in love with another 
5 5 Variety of books alſo to my pre- 

a N . ſent 
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than as a mere matter of opinion: but the 
ioſity of ſome of them̃ was ſo great to 
hear the reſult of Pbaon's courtſhip, that 
they amongſt themſelves inſiſted upon a 
ſilence . nas © to ! BREA with un 
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ſent purpoſe. 3 to my memory ; for 


there have been writers in all ages, who, 
in order to gratify the vanity of diſplaying 
a lively imagination, have employed their 
time and capacities, if not deſignedly, yet 
heedleſly, for the purpoſe of ſoftening and 
deluding the young and tender mind. 


b - Ob Amarilli, Amarilli, &c. would I often 


1 repeat; and highly Was I pleaſed with my 


own wiſdom in diſeovering the folly of 


\ - thoſe people, who would imagine that na- 


ture, or the God of nature (for I always 
conſidered them .as. ſynonymous terms) 
would give laws to reſtrain thoſe paſſions 
which were as natural to us as to the fea- 


thered race; yet with: the utmoſt. truth 


can I. declare, that I had in reality a very 
ſmall degree of any paſſion that actuated 
me, beſides that of ſelf- admiration: for I 
could have reſiſted all the inclination L had 
for Phaon, with much leſs pains than I took 
to impoſe on myſelf the belief that I was 
in love with him; and often was I forced 


to have recourſe to my memory for his 


laſt pleaſing piece of * in order to 
| Prevent 
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prevent the fallacious ſtructure from tum- 
bling to the ground. Tn ſhort, my exceſſive 
love of flattery was the foundation of my 
fancied love of Phan ; and by the pleaſure 
which he perceived he could by that means 
give me, I fear it was but too likely that 
he would very ſoon have gratified all his 
wiſhes, had not my father (perhaps from 
ſuſpecting the truth). on a ſudden ſent him 
abroad with a gentleman who was going 
to Turteh. What confirmed me in the 
opinion that my father had diſcovered my 
liking to Phaon, and that he by no means 
approved it, was, that no ſooner had he 
ſent my couſin away, than he informed me 
that he had a propoſal of marriage for me 
from the uncle of a young gentleman who 
was deſirous of marrying his nephew, and 
preferred me as a wife for him before any 
young lady in the neighbourhood: © My 
father was going to tell me what an eaſy 
fortune the young gentleman poſſeſſed, 
and what his uncle would alſo do for him; 
when I told him, that as he himſelf -had 
taught me to deſpiſe all mercenary views, 


1 hoped he would not think me capable of 
"9 | being 
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being moved by riches, My father Kindly 
aſſured me, that fortune was in this caſe 


the leaſt inducement; for the young. gen- 


tleman was a man of an unexceptionable | 


character, was juſtly eſteemed by every 


Aan and he doubted not but he would 
make me extremely happy. 1 very ear- 
neſtly entreated him to mention the affair 
no more; for I was ſo extremely eaſy and 
bappy, I ſaid, with the life which I paſſed 
with him, that nothing cauld, make 
wiſh to change itz nor did Leven deſire to 
know. who the gentleman Was that, had 


ww 


nade the propoſal: -for, as. was fully deter: 


_ mined-(if | he would: ive me. leave to male | 


ſuch. a choice) not to marry; any ng at 


Preſent, - I ſhould rather be ſpared thejn- | 


eaſineſs of a particular refuſal.” My father 
aſſured me, that my happineſs Was always 
his chief point in view.; and ſince he faw 
me. ſo very averſe to marriage, and ſo 
pleaſed and contented with living with 
him, and being as he confeſſed the comfort 
and joy of his life, he would no farther 
urge an affair that by any means was diſ- 
Areeable to me. L returned my father a 
; | thouſand 


P 4 , — 
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_ ehouſind? thanks for his kind' indulgence 
to me in giving me this freedom of l 
ſal, and I Was greatly pleaſed alſo with his 
omplying with my peculiar him of not 
. my intended lover was, as 
it might Tpare me àn uneafy reſtraint, 
ſnould I, by accident, fall into his compa- 
bye” 'T had in reality no inelination for 
marriage; but What determined me to be 
bo reſolute in my refuſal of I know not 
hom, was, that I had now an opportu- 
nity or applauding myſelf for an imagined 
conſtaney tos my couſin Pbaon, whoſe ab- 
ſence had fo thereaſed my fancied paſſion 
for him, that nothing could, in my opi- 
eee "moved: the ſteadineſs of” "oy 
m_ <8 AR + 


* - J by 


- ipebived; i pomble, to atk all the 
examples that ate left us of women whoſe 
fidelity and love were not to be ſhaken; 
and with what reſolution in my own 
imagination did 1 refuſe as large a train 
of lovers as the faithful Penelope, in hopes 
of the return 'of my wandering Phaon! 
ST bY * N "0 — 


[225] 
It was not long before I chanced to be per- 


ſonally addreſſed by two young gentle- 


men more. Their perſons or converſa- 
tion I cannot ſay were any way agreeable 
to me; and having refuſed them both, 


J exulted in topping the part of con- 


ſtancy I had at preſent, undertaken to 


act. But in juſtice ro my own heart I 


muſt declare, that had they been leſs ex · 


ceptionable, I ſhould have thought my- 


ſelf meanly treacherous could 17 have 


condeſcended to have given my hand to 


one man, whilſt my thoughts were wan 


dering after another. Yet all my con- 


ſtancy to Phaon did not ariſe from any 


virtues of his, but from a deſire of ex- 


erciſing a virtue, which was to make 
me the object of my awn admiration; |, 


and had I received the moſt demonſtrable 


evidence of his being ever ſo bad a 
man, it would not in the leaſt have 


| ſtaggered my conſtancy; for the leſs he 


deſerved my favour, the more generoſi - 


9 1 t 1 exert in e. it on him. 


© (The | 


— 
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| {The Gy now a all looked as if 7 hey 1 | 
7 a ne = | 


But it was not many 3 before my 
father received an account that my couſin 
Phaon was dead of - a fever, which ſeized 
him on WMP UW e news releaſed 

me from that exceſs of conſtancy, which 
was to wait for his return; but I was in 
reality extremely ſorry fo him; and griev- 
ed very heartily. I rai 
poetry of his being ſnatched 
bloom of youth, and untimely brought 
to his grave; but as rrow, eſpeci- 
ally where the foundation was ſo very 
weak, could not dwell long in my mind, 
and was really very tireſome, I choſe an- 
other play-thing, and rejoiced in the 
thought, that as my worſhipper was dead, 
he was incapacitated from proſtrating him- 
ſelf at the ſhrine of any other idol. And 
now was my mind ſoon reſtored to perfect 
' tranquillity ; and I was at liberty to find 


TY, 


for my imagination. what new employment 


I * think moſt proper or agreeable. 
N „ The 
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The Cry were fill perfectiy at 1 + tok, 
5455 groveling in the dark as to Olinda's 
character; and the picture of a multitude 
ſtaring at tlie ſun's eclipſe, and gaping big 
with expectation when he will again blaze 
forth, and bring them new light, would be 
the ſtrongeſt reſemblance 8 weir Worn 
ſituation. 1 5 
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To q . 'ribunal b the ali „ train; 
Where mercy ſleeps and nature pleads in vain. . 
And whence this luſt to laugh? obat fond pretence? 
Why Shafts'b'ry tells us mirtl's the teſt of ſenſe; 
Ti þ enchanting t touch, hich fraud: and falſhoodfear, 
Like Una's mirror, or Ithuriel's ( ſpear... 
Not ſo: fair Truth. —- 
Essav on RipicuLe, by Mr. WHITEHEAD. | 


| Popria. rbb. Una. The car. 


ol 
ad 


; 
„ 


YETND 4. 


5 ſoon as I had baniſhed 
þ 15 8 the thoughts of my couſin 
Phaon from my mind, my 
e uſual bent for ſelfl admira- 
Jy tion returned, and my 
122 imagination was employ ed 
in W for demi gods, who ſhould bow | 
down before me, and 9 moment bring 
to 


7 


to my remen 
derſtanding. 


U 


miration for my lord Shafteſbury's writings, 


which I belive originally aroſe from the 
common converſation I heard at table 
from my father and his companions. No- 
thing could be more exactly OY ' 30 


the humour I at this time indulged, than 


that freedom of thought and enquiry, 
- which he aſſerts to be the diſtinguiſhing. 
prerogative of the human mind. I was 
by him conveyed in imagination on the 
throne of judgment, and all nature ſeem- 
ed waiting with dependence on my deter- 
mination. The crowns and ſcepters of 
the whole world laid at my feet, would 
not have given me half the een 4 
of all jig I had ſuch an averſion o 


chus believing myſelf the ſoverei 


every thing that had the leaſt appear: 


of being gloomy or moroſe, and fuck M4 | 
delight in giving an unbounded vent to 


every whimſical piece of pleaſantry which 


| preſented itſelf to my 9285 that che mak 
| 1 ing . 8 
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= (+97 ] | 
ing DE 1 che "TEST" or TRUTH was 
moſt perfectly agreeable to my inclina- 
tions. I turned therefore every ſmart 
expreſſion, or bon mat of my author, 
into a baſis on which to build ſome- 
thing chat I called a principle; and thus: | 
whilſt the ſtanding ridicule, or not ſtand- 
ing it, was to prove truth or falſchood, I 
joined with my author in boaſting my 
ſecurity, that however I might be frigbten- 
ed out of my wits, I never could be 
ridiculed out of them. That pleaſant 
fancy of a grave biſhop's believing in 
fairies, with the words tradition and reve- | 
uns being jumbled in ſo very near to 


ealily convinced: me, «ol all ir 
revelation or tradition had in it ſome- 
not ſuit with the dignity of human wiſ- 
dom. The ridicule of believing in fairies 
ran away with me, and I'degan to ſuſpect 
r of 22 me incredible: | 

tale. 4 


- j 


* * 
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_ 
tale. Thus on the one hand was I; allur- 
ed, whilſt on the other I was terrified. by 


fuch expreſſions as theſe, THE FETTERS | 
OF PRIESTCRAFT,. 'BIGOTRY, SUPER- 


STITION,/' VULGAR ENTHUSIASM, 
SOLEMN.” MUMMERY, +RELIGIQUS , IMPOS- 
TURE, and all RESTRAINTS made to 
BUBBLE the underſtanding, and to Ex- 
SLAVE the FREE and GENEROUS SPIRIT. 
The illuſtrations which he. uſes too from 
outward: objects, came very ſtrongly. to 
the aſſiſtance of railing my horror at the 
thoughts of any reſtraint. . Nor dos we 
« ſay (writes our author) that he i is a, 


8 good man, when having his hands tied 


<,up he is hindered. from doing, the 


& chief he ſigns rage n 


ce reis his ill PDPUrpo * through s A | 
fear of ſome impending puniſhment, or 
through the allurement of ſome extęrior 


b reuarde; The e balrk 
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the picture of ſlavery illuſtrated by a man 
bound in chains was placed before my 
view, nothing but the idea of condemned 
felons preſented themſelves to my ima- 
gination, and I fled immediatly from ſuch 
a diſagreeable ſpectacle into the pleaſing 
contemplation of my on liberty of judg- 
ment, and the free agency of all my fa- 
culties. The latter part of my author's 
before quoted ſentence, where he makes 
the fear of puniſhment or hope of — 
indications of a ſervility of ſpirit, was not 
loſt upon me: for I felt ſuch a liberality 
in the thought of being good, becauſe - 
myſelf had diſcovered it to be right and 
lit, ſuch an exaltation of my own under- 
ſtanding, in being thus made ſole judge 
to myſelf of right and wrong, that I-dif- 
dained to be fettered by the paltry fear of 
puniſhment, or allured by the ſelfiſh- hope 
of reward; I ſcorned all reſtraint and de- 
pendence, and eſteemed myſelf free and 
nded as the air. How was I charm» 


ed when I read- the words virtue and 
. 13 1 3 : merit 
X ; 1 


2 Charadteriſtics, vol. II. 
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merit uſed as 3 terms, and found 
them confined to the human ſpecies ! Here 
was an opportunity for me to be convey- 
ed in fancy above the clouds, and look. 
ing down on the whale creation, to build 
a ſecond imaginary temple dedicated to 
my merit. Yet: how great the ſuſpenſe, 
whether to'give the higheſt rank: to 'my 
long derfied : | or my New 
dignified: merit 7: An altar was due to the 
former for its qudicious diſtinctions f 
right from wrong, with. ns: dinection of 

; affe _ ih 9 the latter in Hot 


tions to need no directions. ——— 
— 'v1KViLS n r .of 
all OR —— ny; ride 
dlone-leemed: to be the of my 
own. determinations. But 1 Was: warmed 
into ne Whilſt I cor 
my author's picture of winde. I fund 
daily delight by diſcovering in e- 
the GENEROVS AFFECTIONS whichche co 

mends. I felt, or fancied I felt, a cLosz 
SYMPATHY, a CONSPIRING VIRTUE, a 


i 
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 CONFEDERATING CHARM, and an HERD- 
ING INCLINATION towards the whole ſpe- 
cies. The symPaTHY, the BEAUTY, the 
oRDER of NATURE raiſed in my mind 


ſuch a kind of KEROTsM, as my author 


| himſelf allows to the ſame paſſion as pHI- 
LANTHROPY. But with what exceſſive de- 


light did I embrace the thought, that the 
DEITY muſt; be the BEST NATURED BE 
ING in the univerſe | and my aſſent to 


this opinion was founded perhaps on the 
very ſame baſis, as that on which the 
noble author himſelf formed that opinion. 
For J was naturally poſſeſſed of a great 
ſhare of good-nature, and had beſides, 
very early in life found out the political. 


uſe of it, enough to know that ill-· nature, 
ill-humcur, and ſourneſs of temper, would | 


only create my own miſery: ſo that whilſt 
was approving the ſentiment of the 


deity's good- nature, I in reality — _ 


res on gi 4 own. 


'% 1 K 


_ * ** wo * 9 
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- Parts ane at the Wise 5 manner 


1  Oplinda's "repreſenting * her own ptin- 
_ ciples a fri r 
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<& pealing to their to hn Aubmit- 


ing His wy" to "their cenſure and "cool | 
. deliberation.? TO which I yield- 
ich my! Whole heart an abſolute 
aſſent. What follows may be found 
his miſcellaneous-* reflexions. ' © Man 1s 


not only by nature ſociable within the 


« limits of his own ſpecies or kind; but 
*in a yet more generous and extenſive 


manner. He is not only born to vir- 


« tue, friendſhip, honeſty and faith, but to 


46 een piety nora, and a GENE» 
n nous 


hs — paragraph leck Nor ot * 
op witneſs Ter miele aſſert 
<< being any 1 


h xn, chi by 
frevealing himfelf to their reaſon," ap- 


1 1 . 
<« ROUS SURRENDER of his mind to what- 
A happens from that supx EMR Aus E, 
% Of ORDER of things, which HE acxnow- 
„ LEDGES intirely Juſt and perfect. To 
Which I yielded, as implicit an aſſent as 
to the former; ſince. thoſe two ſentences 
contained all che doctrine to which my 
nelination ed. me to give any credit. 
to think that there were things which 
- Gap: hi Weir 5 not do, immediately 

took from me all thoſe flying notions 
that eyer forced themſelves on my thoughts 

of my own imbecillity. This in a man- 

ger Sed ; me with the deity : then 
at- the deity, was to ſubmit to my-cen- 
ſu 2 not only.cqualled, but made me ſu- 
perior to the ſupreme being. I could 
wander in the fields meditating on my 
author's rhapſody © on the beauty of nature, 
could pick up even pebble- ſtones or fall- 
ing leaves, and by examining the contex- 
ture of their parts, could believe myſelf 
led to the worſhip of that deity, who was 
to ſubmit to my cenſures. For he was 
neceſſarily to ſubmit to me, and I was gene- 
"NP! to ſurrender” 8 to him; and 
re : 


* $5 ; 


1 1 


where there is meceſſary ſubmiſſion on | the 


one ſide, and generofity on the other, tis 


very eaſy to determine wh ich 1 is in 2 reality 


the ſuperior. oe 


My author's account of the Eehprian | 
myſteries and idolatries, mixed as it is 
with other parts of hiſtory collected to- 
gether, plainly ſhewed me the truth of that | 


verſe quored by Him from Dryden, 
That priefs of all religions are the fame. 5 


From whence nothing coal be ware na- | 
tural than to draw this concluſion, that 


religion itſelf was all policy and 


craft” fit only to awe the vulgar and illi- | 


terate ; but far beneath the free and gene- 


rous mind, which diſdained fuch paltry. 
motives to goodneſs as hope or fear, and 
Whoſe God was to ſubmit to its Judg- 
ment. A diſintereſted ſocial affection ap- 
| get to me the only moral virtue, and 
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a generous furrender 5 my | at to my 


creator (becauſe my own wiſdom had 


diſcovered him, and becauſe I judged it 
proper to pay him ſuch adoration). the 
anly true religion. For that God had 
not revealed himſelf to me by any other 
than the foregoing means I was thorough- 
ly perſuaded ; having determined with my 
author that he could not. Thus, had I made. 
up my mind ſo cloſe, that there was no 
loop-hole as ] thought for the entrance of 
any other opinion: and if any other no- 
tion contradictory to my beloved free ſo- 
4 ſcheme dared but to make the leaſt 

rance, J turned it into ſome ridicy- 


1005 light, burſt out a laughing, and by 
the teſt of ridicule pronounced it to be 


falſe. Having t thus ſettled my pri inciples, 


as 1 imagined, on the firmeſt foundation, 


J enjoyed the higheſt rapture in being the 


ſovereign judge of all things and ſince 
the deity was to ſubmit to my cenſures, 
I admired my own genergſy in beſtewing 


one thought about him. In the midſt of 
this my admiration of lord Shafteſbury, I 


nn a. viſit. for a few days to 


2 family 
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a family. that were extremely fond of my 


company; and one evening as 1 was 
talking in raptures of the Characteriſtics, N 
a gentſeman then preſent, an old friend 
of my father's, (having expreſſed ſome 
aſtoniſhment” that a perſon of my youth 
and vivacity ſhould have taken a turn 
ſo uncommon for a handſome girl not 


yet twenty years old) aſked me very ſeri- 


ouſly what ſyſtem 1 had "deduced from 
my favourite author, and what principles | 
I had really learnt from him. I had ran 
through the Characteriſtics with ſuch Plea- 
ſure, from the meeting with ſo mafiy 
things ſuited rather to warm the . . 
that 
when thus called on to anſwer a plain 
queſtion 1 found myſelf ſtartled, and a 
good deal diſconcerted. However I muſ 
tered up a great many of my author's 
favourite expreſſions, ſuch as social Ar- 
| FECTIONS, PHILANTHROPY, THE BEAUTY, 
the oRDER OF NATURE, and many more of 
the ſame kind; yet at laſt was almoſt re- 


 $.& 6 


tion than to convince the judg| 


duced to the neceſty of 'clofing my ſen- 


VA OD wml 3 THAT. 
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THAT:, But when I had a little . | 
my viclf, « | repeated to the gentleman almoſt 
al that I have been already repeating from 
the Characteriſtics, . He, heard me with 
great candor without the leaſt interruption, 
and, when I had concluded, looking at me 
with an eye of compaſſion, he ſaid, that it 
« was great pity that ſuch a lively  ima- 

« gination ſhould be ſo miſled.” He 
found that my favourite author had-exert- 
ed the influence he had over me in the 
general manner of favourites, and had 
led me the road which he intended. But, 
he begged, as I was ſo fond of having 
all things ſubmitted to my own judgment, 
that I would a little more impartially ex- 
amine the e ies. 


| 1 was very difficult for my friend to 
being me to give him the leaſt attention; 
for I was ready to catch hold. of every, 
word: he uttered, in order to laugh at it; 
and by the vivacity of my fancy to raiſe 
images on his expreſſions which, they did 
not tend to; ; and then, believing that he 
could, not ft Rand Adigule, I was ready to 


pro- 


— 2 — = — 
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Tbe e 1 RY my 

| friend; for he bore my treatment of bim 
with patience; till at laſt having gained 
* n oh REES in e 8. l 


4 — * | ; 


0 « Firſt Gn en w "v2 your au- 
« thor ſays of ridicule's being the telt 
* of truth. If that reſt itſelf hath not ſome 
other teſt to be tried by, the chatterings 
lr -burleſque diſtortions of monkeys 

„may have a power” to. overthrow all 
«things that are ſerious. But if contra- 
« dictions and falſe feaſonings are the true 
6 objects of ridicule, then muſt your author 


« be condemned by his own criterion of 


truth; and inſtead of being any longer the 
E abject: of your admiration, he may be- 


«6 come a new. 88 for your laughter.” 


This Aktion T own greatly ſtartled 


me; 5 but without giving. him yy inter- 
: 7 e & . hw | ption, 


1 
5 . 
„ * * 


o 
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ruption, I ſuffered the gentleman to pew 
ceed in the following manner. 


5 ce dns 3 13 Shafteſbury 5 
< of the good - nature of his deity. There 
« js ſome ingenuity I muſt confeſs in this 
fancy of his about good-nature : for hav- 
e ing ſome apprehenſions that God may. 
cc expect our obedience to his command, 
« jt is a very cunning evaſion to diſcover, | 
« firſt, that we are to ſit in judgment on 
« thoſe commands, and, if we determine 
« them not to be agreeable to our boaſted 
«4 reaſon, then that we are juſtified in a 
ic total diſobedience to them. But ſhould 
« we by this proceeding, find ourſelves in 
t the wrong, we have no occaſion for any 
5 farther ceremony than to tell our God 
e that he is a very good · natured deity, 
* and therefore he cannot poflibly be an- 
6c gry with us; nor can he fo contradict 
the nature we have thought proper to 
« allot him, as to be out of humour. He 
« muſt undoubedly very kindly accept 
« ſuch. a compliment, and approye our 
ee judgments ! This brings to my remem- 
. . as brance 


'F 5 1 290 3 
< brance the ſtory of a country. fellow, 


| « ſervant to a farmer, who, in a cauſe for of 
| &« his maſter, _ took a falſe oath ; and, be- 0 
1 «4 ing aſked by a neighbour with he could 

« do ſo wicked a thing as to forſwear him- | 6 


1 «ſelf, thought it 'a ſufficient apology to 600 
| «-anſwer, That God Almighty was merciful, ce 
and would pardon him, but that his maſter cc 
.«< be was ſure would never have forgiven, him ce 
88 19 be had told the irath.” WPF cc 


« Would any man, if his children were 

« continually to run retrograde to his com- 
«© mands, and fer up their own judgments || <« 
« in oppoſition to his, think it a ſufficient | ©, 
[hy  « excuſe for them to ſay, that they did it 
1 0 wi, 9on the confidence they had of his | «©; 
| ood-nature? with what indignation | © 
« would any maſter look upon his ſervants 

«© who ſhould boldly make ſuch an 5 «4 


Oy” 


4. Tou confels, Oude, (tonthtect my 
« friend) that the whole drift of lord 
* Shafteſbury i is to exalt human reaſon, to fl — 
* | rigs that all nature is ſubje&*0 our 


EE; deter- ** 


L 29 1 
$6: deteftnintion, and that no man hath A 
right to impoſe on us the belief of any 
«thing but what our penetration hath diſ- 
e covered, and our Judgment approved : 


&« yet how doth he give up. his own cauſe 


e at laſt by comparing the human mind to 
« 2 2 paſſenger on board a ſhip ſitting 
dow in the hold, and ignorant of all that 


“ paſſes above deck. We are confined 


(he ſays) in a dark caſe of fleſh. And in 
te another place, ſpeaking of human com- 


“ prehenſion, theſe are his words: * In 


10 an infinity of things mutually relative, a 
ind which ſees not infinitely, can ſee no- 


« thing fully; and muſt therefore frequently 


« ſze' that as zmperfett, Tu in "PE 7s 
4 IG perf, . | 


I not this like what Pop fays in his 


« Dunciad, 


eee” provi a i Hill all men ddr it, . 
5 Aud write about it goddeſs and about it? 
| 4.00.0: 


A „ vel. 2. page 290. 
4 * 2 page 363. 
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« How many pages of the Chaiafteriſtic 
* are employed, in proving that our rea- 
« ſon can inveſtigate all things, and by 
the beauties of nature lead us to the 
« diſcovery of a deity ; yet when the au- 
< thor is on the very point of converting 
his ſceptic; by proving that all ap- 
e pearance of evil can be nothing but ap- 
- ** pearance, how cafily doth his cham- 
* pion give up the cauſe, by ſaying that 
it would be hard to put him upon the 
„proof of ſuch an hypotheſis, ſince no- 
« thing leſs than an infinite mind « can lee 
- 28 infinite connexions | F 


8 Can you, Olinda, (adds he) del impo- 
6 « ſed on by ſuch fallacious pretences - to 


" argument?Candidly examineall that hath 
* paſſed.in your own mind, ſince you firſt 


4 ſuffered your imagination to be warm- 
«ed by the florid ſtyle and ſpecious rea- 
« ſonings of the Characteriſtics; and you 
« will find that you have ſometimes been 
« ſoothed by the power of pleaſing words, 
* ſometimes terrified with bug-bear ex- 


< preſſions, and upon the whole bubbled 


"ry (as 


* 9 1 
1 rc 


EF. = 
« (as your author himſelf calls it) out. of 
64 . n = 


As obſtinacy i in error never poſſeſſed my 


mind, the moment it appeared to me that 


I had been deceived, I readily confeſſed 
the deception, and pecan fled from its 
influence. 6 


faces, and to look on linda with ſcorn. 


Gude. 1 was fo pleaſed with my 
friend's acknowledging that I myſelf, if 1 | 
would examine_them impartially, ſhould 


eaſily find out the fallacy of the Charac- 
| teriſtics, that I ſoon ſet about the pleaſing 
taſk ;. and on reflexion plainly perceived 
the ruth of the gentleman's obſervation, 
that - bug-bear words, and bug- bear 
pictures, had made a child of me, and 
really bubbled me out of my underſtand- 
ing: fo that whilſt the fear of being a 


dupe had made me aſſent to I knew not 


what, I fell into the very ſnare which I 
took ſo much pains to avoid, and was 


oz. | the 


1 this the ** Hawn to 0 wry 
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the greateſt dupe of all. Beſides, I muſt 
confeſs that my lord Shafte/ſdury's owning 
the narrow - ſightedneſs of us mortals, 
was what had the ftrongeſt effect on my 
mind toward perſuading me to change 
my opinion of him; for I looked on my- 
ſelf as triek'd and Sicgived by him, ſince 
from his own werds I had enjeyed the 
pleaſing thought, that 1 was ſovereign 
judge of all things; and yet he at laſt 
betrays his cauſe, by confeſſing the im- 


becility of the human n . tee | 


| 1 1 nt fully. - 


4 


The Gy had ſuffered 1 various. een 
during this account of Cylinda's change of 
opinion. Her not being obſtinately te- 


nacious of a favourite error, had almoſt 
made them declare open war againſt her 4, 


but when her motives to chis change 


tame to appear, and were found to be no 


other than her friend's compliments to her 
own ſagacity, and lord Shefte/eury's ha 
ing given up the eauſe of human wiſdom, 


they were tolerably appeaſed, and were 


% a . * 15 „* 7 1 4 « = 4 
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. 
not in much doubt but her future ſtory 
would prove her to be their deareſt rien 


* * Portia roſe up * made a motion 
r her hand, as if ſhe had an inclina- 
tion to ſpeak ; which the Cry no ſooner 
perceived, this the late calm, that her 
flence had granted to the boiling paſſions 
within their breaſts, immediately vaniſhe, 


ed, and all within was diſorder and per- 
turbation. The remembrance of ſome 


bints, which Portia had formerly thrown 


out concerning the opinion of, ridicule's 


. being the touehſtone of truth, awakened 
all their apprehenſions, leſt ſhe ſhould 
endeavour to clear up. that point, and to 


refute that their favourite and, beſt be- 
loved aſſertion. Actuated therefore by 


theſe fears, they declared that Glad 
ſhould not be interrupted; and raiſed 


ſuch a clamor as they very well knew 


Pertia would not attempt to ſpeak in, or 


if ſhe did, her being heard would be an 


impoſſibility. But Una's voice peremp- 
torily inſiſting. that Portia ſhould be heard, 


forced them. to comply ; „ although any 
0-4 ſort 
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ſort of compliance or ſubmiſſions was ſo 
averſe to their natures, that nothing could 


more ſet the furba at work to torture their 


boſoms. And this all their beholders 
might eafily diſcern by their powting 5 


looks and ſour countenances. 


ene I would not willingly interrupt | 
the narrative of a life, which appears to 


merit the cloſeſt attention. But I ſhould 
| gladly add a few thoughts to the gentle- 


man's opinion of lord Sbafteſbus s wri- 
tings, and explain my own ſentiments 


more fully on the ſuh ect of ridicule. WR.” 


Onda declared that ſuch an "intetrip- 


tion would be extremely agreeable to her, 
and begged her therefore to PR. | 


5 Of all 1121 inventions in which 


mankind have delighted, this favourite 
one of making ridicule the teſt of truth, 


ſtands foremoſt in the rank for doing miſ- 
chief. Yet taken in the right ſenſe, it hath 
the Ee” of nde truth. adi 
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The Gy,whoſe fears had 1 all alarm- 
F- = felt ſuch a ſudden change on hearing 
thoſe words, that according to an expret- 
ſion in Tom Thumb, a country dance of joy 
was in their eyes; and for the firſt time 
they ſpared even Portia a little degree out 


of their ſmall ſtock of admiration. 


| Portia. But if ridicule be not A 


underſtood, ſo far is it from being the teſt 


of truth, that it is the grandeſt prop of 


fallacy that the human imagination could 
ever have formed. | 


Firſt the ridiculous ou ght viſibly toariſe 
from the abſurdity of the ſubject ridicul- 
ed, and not from the whimſical fancy 
of the ridiculer. Otherwiſe what would 
become of all the moſt beautiful works of 
art, if they were to fall into the hands of 
buffoons ? Should any perſon who had no 
taſte for real beauty, but delighted rather 
in prepoſterous deformity, clap on upon 


the head of the famous Venus de Medicis a 


fool's cap with a pair of aſs's ears, be- 
33/2 FO : daub 


* 
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daub the beautiful face with mud or wine 
Jees, and throw a large robe of patch- 
work over its well-proportion'd limbs; 
how ſoon might that exquifite model of 
ſymmetry and beauty become to the vut- 
Sal the higheſt _— of ridicule ? | 


And ſo it would, ſaid he Cry ; and all 
burſt into a loud laugh at the ridiculous 


imaginary picture. 8 


1 don- t deny it, reply'd Portia, ifi it had 
originally come out of the artift's hands 
in that figure: but when we remember 
its ſymmetry, its elegance, and the plea- 
ſure which at firſt view it gaye to our ima- 
ginations, can we be To impoſed on as 
not to perceive, that all the ridicule falls 
on the buffoon deſtroyer of beauty, and 
not on the admirable ſtatue itſelf ? ? Viſi- 
ble abſurdity may at firſt ſight (eſpecial- 
ly where there is an immoderate love of 
laughter in the mind) give motion to the 
riſible muſcles, altho* in the before men- 
tioned inſtance, I ſhould imagine it ſhould 
rather produce ſorrow to "fee fo much 
Ou”. 1 beauty 


5 
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beauty deſtroyed. But is there iti a 
perſon ſo abſurd, as to avow that this diſ- 
figured Venus de Madicis is in itſelf a de- 
form'd, incongruous, and conſequently a 
ridiculous figure, becauſe the grinning 
multitude cannot behold it without a loud 
laugh? Nor can it be denyed, but that 
the molt finiſh'd pieces of art are full as 
liable to become the objects of buffoonery, 
as the moſt rude and unpoliſhed; nay 
much more ſo, if we conſider but a mo- 
ment on the true motive which muſt ſet 
theſe ridiculing wits at work, namely, the 
deſire of rendering themſelves of conſe- 
quence, by depreciating that excellence 
which they cannot reach: for finding 
within an incapacity for forming any thing 
beautiful themſelves, they endeavour to 
diſguiſe every thing that is worthy ad- 
miration. Horace ſeems to me of all other 
writers to have: the moſt. juſt notions of 
uue ridicule. His clear images, his beau- 
tifulilluftrations being perfectly calculat- 
ed wd place before our eyes what in its 
oven nature is truly ridiculous. Tis the 

pretending to paint eicher with the pen 
C | > 
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or the © pencil any picture, wichout 
knowledge enough to render it uniform 
and natural. Tis when the produce of 
a labouring mountain is a poor diminutive 
mouſe that he juſtly calls for laughter, 
and not when falſe wit hath jumbled toge- 
ther a ' parcel of images, in order to raiſe 
the phantom of abſurdity where there is no 
fuch thing, and where malice tries to-raiſe 
laughter amongſt thoſe who delight in de- 
riding both friend and foe. - But when an 
author fets out with a parade of pompous 
words, in order to draw a fair picture of 
his own ſpecies, and endeavours to exalt 
our opinion of ourſelves into a belief that 
we have a right to cenſure even the deity 
himſelf; when he hath inſinuated, that 
we are born to every perfection which the 
imagination can form; when he hath de- 
fcribed this wonderful perfect __ 
as prepared by ſolitude and contemplation, 
to fit in judgment on the univerſe, — 
to diſcover from thence his on deity; 
when alſo we are big with the expectation 
of his judicious nnn: — 


FF 
find this ſtupendous being, this ſovereign 
judge of the univerſe, ſuddenly dwindled 

into a poor ſhort-ſighted creature confin- 
ed in a dark caſe of fleſh ! Is it poſſible 
on this occaſion to avoid thinking. 'of 
| Horace's beautiful woman that ended in 
a fiſh's tail? or do we not perceive all 
the mountains in labour, and find the pro- 
duce to be——a mouſe ? Tis impoſſible 
to keep our imaginations from preſenting 
us. with the bathos of Writings: n we 
thus behold : = 


T * This bold ſhoots the een 1 war, 


— 


eee enen eee of jus. 
tice, left us in the ſtory of Pbalaris, let us 


—— mts his own teſt; and 


ebe ar of faking in ; poetry. 


„„ 
our laughter, his much - admired writings 
will in ſome meaſure become the ere 
r pong 


— 


The Cry, ad end a 8 
etl, gave their aſſent in this caſe, even to 
Porlia their greateſt. enemy; for if ſome- 
body was to be laugh'd at, they cared not 
much who it was, provided they them- 
ſelves, in that colledtive body, were ex- 
empt from being the II 0 wann 8 
deriſion. ne RIES Is e 


tention, and look'd ardently deſirous that 
ſhe would purſue e ou had i well | 


2 


* Portia. But en,; 1 can wie 
the. contradictions and the ridiculous of 
ſome part of the Charg&eriſtics, -yet" 
would” te no — wi ere n 
gam — in gay hes of his wa, 

claim our admiration of him as a writer. 
Nay he ſtands forth as one of the principal 
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inſtances that J can recollect, of a truths 
which I think inconteſtable, namely, that. 
candor exalts and enlarges the capacity, 
whilſt the want of candor ſtifles and 
ſuppreſſes all its force. For in thoſe parts 
of his writings, where he is willing 
truth ſhould really appear, he both proves 
his taſte and ſhews his underſtanding; but 
when by the force of fallacy he endeavours. 
uncandidly to hide away and conceal the 
truth, his reafonings are confuſed; and 
* _—_ one . o_ — 


How juftty. founded lord Shofteahury' 
afſertion is, that ridicule could not hurt 
the doctrines of Socrates, or the reputation. 
ot that philoſopher, I will not at preſent 
take upon me to determine; but that ri- 
dicule was the only implement of miſchief 
in the hands of his malicious adverfaries 
which could have wrought his deſtruQion,, 
appears to me exceſſively plain; for, if 1 
am not miſtaken, thus ſtood the caſe with. 

_ wo man at —_ 
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 Anytus, on ſome private pique, ſought 
to take away the life of Socrates; but, on 


a conſultation with his friend Melits, they 


agreed that the character of Socrates was 


too much honoured and revered, for them 


to hope ſucceſs from any ſlanderous accu- 
fation againſt him. On this they applied to 
the witty Ariſtopbanes, who (it is moſt likely 


at their requeſt). wrote the comedy of the 


Clouds, in which he deſcends to every baſe 
and mean axtifice adapted to catch the 
ears of the vulgar, that, by falſe ridicule, 


he might depreciate the man whoſe wiſ- 


dom ſoar d far above his reach. Socnates 


was ſaid in his perſon to reſemble Sile- 


nus, the foſter father of Bacchus, who. was 
deified for his. debauches.  Ariſtophanes 
therefore clapp'd. a fellow into a. baſket, 
hung him up in the middle of the ſtage, 


gave him the name of Socrates, (drels'd no 


doubt as like him as poſſible) and n 


him ſpeak ſome noted words of Sl, 


| which words by Socrates had in truth never 
: been made uſe of. I appeal to the com- 


mon experience of mankind, whether ſuch 
a public falſe repreſentation would not at 


any 
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any time raiſe peals of laughter from a vul- 
gar audience, who, wanting. judgment to 
diſtinguiſh (altho* the likeneſs was not a 
whit more than between an elephant and an 
ant) would pronounce the man ſo repre- 
ſented ridiculous ? But at the end of the 


play, when it might be ſuppoſed that the 


Athenian mob had ſufficiently vented their 
laughter, malice breaks out in its own 
true colours. Socrates was loaded with falſe 
accuſations, as being the head of a fect who 
denied the being of the gods; and now 
that it was found that Socrates, by their 
buffoon trieks, was become a laughing- 
ſtock, the weapons of ridicule were to bs 
changed into firebrands, which were re- 
eommended to the mob whilſt their 
hearts were thus inflamed; and the laſt 
fpeech of the play, without difguiſe, tells 
them where to direct their fury. The 
minds of the grinning multitude being 
caught by buffoonery, were fitted to re- 
ceive any itl impreflion againſt Socrates: 

Firſt, by the power of burleſque they 
luzaugh'd at him; then, glad to juſtify their 
own buffoonery, they readily lent an ear to 


any 
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any evil accuſation that his enemies could 


propoſe. Thoſe accuſations, which were 
firſt ſwallowed in the form of jeſting on 
the theatre, now became ſerious in the fo- 
rum; and thus, by the force of ridicule, 


of funn, of burleſque, (meant undoubtedly . 


only to make folks merry) was laid the 

true foundation for the fall of the wileſt 

and beſt man that ever yet appear di in the 

heathen world. | 
. 

1 for ridicule, and an immo- 
n love of jeſting, is the bane gf ſo- 
ciety. Such univerſal ſcoffers and gig- 
glers may properly be termed mental poſ- 
ture-maſterxs, who diſtort and weaken their 
faculties, inſtead of exerting them with 
ſtrength and activity to any eligible pur- 
poſe. But let thoſe perſons, who: are never 
in earneſt, and who endeavour to prove 
chat every thing in nature is a jeſt, take 
great heed that they claim to themſelves 


no one virtue or good quality, leſt the jeſt 
of the claim ſhou}d. too vilibly appear to 
the dulleſt apprehenſion. This prepoſte- 


en, of joking, upon all occaſions, 1s 
fooliſhly 


| 
3 
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fooliſhly indulged i in children, grows head- 
ſtrong and offenſive in manhood, and when 
the faculties begin to decay, renders old 
age ridiculous. As much as I abhor all 
harſh ſeverity to children, and the keep- 
ing them continually in dread of the rod, 
in order to make them learn what may ne- 
ver be of the leaſt uſe to them, yet would 
I by ſeverity (if gentle methods would not 
prevail) root early from their minds this 
malicious love of turning every thing into 
ridicule. And greatly do I approve what 
a lady of my acquaintance did on this oc- 
caſion. She had been the beſt of wives, 
whilſt ſhe was ſo happy as to have the moſt 
indulgent of huſbands yet alive ; but be- 

ing-left a widow with two little girls, ſhe 
confined all her thoughts to the care of 
her children. She was the moſt affectio- 
nate of mothers. She ſpared no pains for 
their inſtruction, nor ever corrected them, 
except when the fole conſideration for their 
own good made it abſolutely neceſſary. 
But obſerving one day that her youngeſt 
girl had thrown down her ſiſter's card- 
built houſe, only for furin and diverſion, 
. (©) > fs and 
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and becauſe her ſiſter was vexed at it, the 


young one inſulted her, or, in other words, 


turned her into ridicule (ſo early doth the 


love of this ſport begin) for being g grieved 


at a jeſt, ſhe, in my opinion, very Judi- 
6 iy = for the joke. 


The Cry. wrung hos hands, and . 
moan'd the child. in all the terms of com- 
paſſion they could invent; declaring, that 


they never heard of any thing half fo bar- 


barous, as the mother to whip, a 5 ag 
| dear ee innocent l For a * 


fame child's running haſtily, and daſhing 


to pieces a fine ſet of china, a preſent from 
a beloved huſband, her mother let this ac- 
cident paſs, without any other reproof, 
than ſaying, © You muſt take care, my 


© dear at and not run nis ene ano- 


0 ner; time.“ 


7 All the 3 WET A late 


had ſeized the minds of the Cry for 


the poor dear little innocent - vaniſhed 
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4 once; and each ſeparately fixing her 


thoughts on ſome favourite piece of 
china, ſome ſhel}, or ſome other brittle 


ware of her own private property, ſcream- 


ed out; An odious little careleſs brat, 
had ſhe been mine I would 11 
0 have flead her alive.“ 


Portia took no notice of their behaviour, 
but having finiſhed what ſhe intended to 
ſay, ſat down in her ſeat, whilſt the Cry 
continued for ſome time to be the picture 
of a play-houſe audience, after the perfor- 
mance of a new play, each being eager to 
vent ſome criticiim on what they had 
heard : but Una at laſt commanded filence 
among the Cry, and permitted Cylinda to 
Pr oceed with her uncommon ſtory. 
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Es mibi dulce magis reſoluto vivere clp. 
PorTrA. Una. The car. 4 
CYLINDA. 


SHAVE 8 hd with 
5 great truth declared, that 1 
| 5 1 had not obſtinacy enough in 
Rae? my diſpoſition to retain an 
error, and to ſtick by an abſurdity that 
was glaring. I have a ſort of mental 
greedineſs, which makes me eager to 
take in any food that appears whole- 
ſome or palatable z but as ſoon as it be- 


comes any ways diſtaſteful, I inſtantly re- 
Jet it. Vet was 2 imagination * ac- 
tive, 
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tive; too full of vivacity, to bear idleneſs, 
and my mind was ſo much delighted with 
its ſelf-admiration, that it could by no 
means quit the ſearch after ſome new 
method of enhancing that my greateſt 
pleaſure. As my diſcarding my lord Shaf- 
teſbury and all his opinions was not from 
conſidering him in the view which 1 have 
now ſeen him fo juſtly painted, but for 
his betraying the cauſe of human wiſdom 
(for his endeavour to exalt man's reaſoning 

faculties was by no means to me his of- 
fence) quitting ſo weak à guide, I ſent 
my roving fancy unbridled to explore the 
ways of heaven and earth, in order to diſ- 
cover ſome new object of admiration, or 
rather ſome new foundation on which I 
might build ſome yet unthought- of ſuper- 
ſtructure to my own ſelf-applauſe. From 
the general idea I had before conceived of 
virtue, I now began to form a muſt 
roll of them all, as ſeparately defined by 
philoſophers ; and I fell in love with each 

particular virtue in its turn, juſt as it hap- 
pened to ſuit witk my then preſent inclina- 
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tion. I Was amongſt, the virtues, like. the 
- | great T urk in his ſeraglio of women; and 
IJ. choſe to dwell. with that virtue Which 
looked the faireſt in my eyes, and gave 
me at that ſeaſon moſt pleaſure. In ſhort, 
1 made wives of them ; 1. firſt admired 
chem, then made them my own property, 
and if they would not. ſubmit to my will, 
I again | turned them olf. and ccd 
them. | 


. nl not * 7 ai as 
before at Cylinda's whimſical manner. of re- 
lating. the ſenſations. of, her mind. Una 
looked at her with an attentive concern : 
almoſt fearing that her wild. imagination 


| would carry her to perdition. Whilſt, the 


Gp were too much puzzled what to make 
of her ſentiments, to to ſuffer them often to 


We her any ſort of i ae in her dif- 
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Ninda. four 1 virtues, pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude and juſtice, I 


made all my own, and forced. them. to 


ſubmit 


it: Se. 
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fubmit to my command. Inſtead of the 


common ambition of outward honours and 
high ſtation, I was my own world, and 
the kingdoms [\ coveted were ſuch as I 
could raiſe in my dn mind. The four 
cardinal virtues were the chief pillars of 
my ſtate ; and the other attendant virtues,” 
with all their properties aſcribed to them 
by philoſophers, came in OY train to  fup- 


port my ge” | 
When any ;nglinanior) avoll in yt wind 
(the force of which was but ſmall) T ſeru- 
rinized the gratification of it on every 
ſide, and rejoiced on the diſcovery of its 
being in the leaſt imprudent; for then 
I could, by reſiſting this inclination; in- 
dulge myſelf with the thought that the 
rational part of my ſoul was in its full 
vigor, and that prudence was all my own. 
But ãf the inclination roſe with any impe- 
tuous no . Was ſure either to prove 
1 0 eus "Ow" 
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ally to my. own ſatisfaction) that the gra- 
tification of it was not imprudent, or that 
prudence was another word for mean- 
piritedneſs; and that my ſoul was too en- 

larged to be tyed down by rules, fit only to 
reſtrain cowards. I choſe nobly to dare, 
and was far above the fear of any conſe- 
quences. Then up roſe MAGNANIMITY, 
backed with all the arguments my incli- 
nation could ſuggeſt; and by the force 
of my imagination it was always ſure to 
get the better, and poor prudence either 
ſhamefully retreated, or was beaten off in 
the fray. For, as an ingenious author 
once made à battle of the books, ſo 1 
made à battle of the virtues; and the 
field of action was my own mind. Yet 
theſe tumults gave me very little trouble 
cr vexation, for I never fail'd taking that 
part to which my inclination moſt ſtrong- 
ly led me, and that ſide was always ſure 
to come off victorious. I never was out 
of humour with or diſcarded juſtice ; for 
the part 1 made her play was to determine 
me always in the right, and to allow me 


Noſſaſſed. of every good quality 3 this 1 
: | See 24 ” * made 
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made juſtice pronounce as my due, and 
liberality beſtow on me with a plenteous 
hand. Then as co FoRTITUDE, nothing 
could be more truly at my command: for 


IL could at any time ſit and raiſe in my mind 


the idea of every evil to which hutrian 
life is incident, and could bear them (being 


abſent): with ſuch perfect eaſe and tran- 


quillity, that I doubted not but Iwas paſ- 
felled of the higheſt degree of fortitude. 
Yet as I was not extremely fond of the 
contemplation even of ideal ills; I ſoon 
grew tired of this virtue; and giving A 
looſe” to my imagination, I again” raiſed 
myſelf up to the higheſt pirch of mag- 
amimigy. I had read amongſt the philo- 

hers, that it is the 5 property of mag- 
* nanimity bravely and with an equal miu 


to bear proſperity; adverſity, renown, 


| or ignominy 3 that it delightsnot inplea- 


« ſare; in power or in victory; but in 
its own greatneſs and profundtry of 
« foul : chat the man of magnanitriity 
« loves not Hfe, nor defires to hre Ur 
« baſe conditions ; but fixes his delight on 


3 what is generous and noble. It was 


oe 5 © © this 
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this then of all the virtues that had moſt 
chance for my. higheſt favour. Fortitude, 
which was only to ſupport me againſt the 
anguiſh of any preſent calamity, or the 
fear of any future, fell ſhort in the compari- 
ſon; and my whole delight was fixed in the 
admiration of a own. greatneſs and pro- 
fundity of ſoul. Whatever path my rov- 
ing imagintion led me, whether cordially 
to embrace the virtues, becauſe I thought 
myſelf poſſeſſed of them, or to deſpiſe 
them when that fancy fail d me; whether 


| prudence, - fortitude, or any other demi- 


god was for the preſent ſet up, yet the main 
point was ſtill the. ſame ; all were.to bow, 


down before my own greatneſs and pro- 


fundity. My books alſo I choſe accord- 
ing to my reigning whim, with which 1 
made every thing to coincide. The heros 
ot my fancy. too had the ſame fate, and I 
ſhortened even the ſhort date of mortal 
heroiſm; for mine were only. the heros of 
A. day, nay ſometimes of an hour, juſt 
tally ying with the preſent ſubject of my 


admiration. Whilſt I was enraptured with 


* one Part of which is ſaid to 
1 


a9) 
by! we ce diflaining to live on baſe condià 
e tions,“ Cato of Utica was my hero. Every 
outward accident alſo that happend to me; . 
generally took its rife from the preſent fas 
vourite imagination of my brain; and it 
was 1 think in the third day of the reign 
of ' magnanimity, in the ſixth hour of the 
berojſm of Cato, that I was prevailed on 
by ſome young ladies of my acquaintance 
to go with them to-the neighbouring city to 
ſee Addiſon's tragedy of Cato acted by 
a. ſet of ſtrollers, amongſt whom was 4 
young gentleman, the younger fon of a ba. 
ronet. This youth, from having been high- 
ly applauded in the part of Cato, which he 
acted amongſt his companions in the 
ſchool where he was put for education, be- 
came ſo fond of ſuch popular applauſe, as 
to quit che road of life he was defigned 
for by his parents, and to join himſelf ta 
this ſtrolling company; where he ſtill 
held the pre · eminence, and was inveſted 
with all the dignity of their principal 
parts. This was the young gentleman, 
who now alſo * Cato. He 
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| tremely handſome, thoroughly topp'd his 
part, and met with univerſal approbation. 
I beheld with pleaſure all the ſentiments of 
my favourite hero of antiquity, in a man- 
ner brought into life by the force of fine 
action, and animated by the vigor of 
youth, - The graceful attitude of the ac- 
tor, with the ſenſibility of his countenance, 
when looking on his dead fon, he with 2 
ſteady greatneſs of mind uttered theſe words, 
„Thanks to the gods, my boy has done 
his duty,“ dwelt ſtrongly on my ima- 
gination and I was ſo charmed with- ſee- 
ing my old Cato in 4 manner boil dein 
Medea s kettle, and metamorphoſec = 
the bloom of youth and beauty, that Lina 
ſomewhat a little like being in love with 


him. My father had formerly ſome ac | 


quaintance with the parents of chis young 
gentleman, and now paid their ſon the 

civility of giving him a general invitation 
to our houſe, which was not a little plea · 
king to me, and which he alſo very. reddi- 
Far ray Ferse moment Lin che 
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in my opinion to participate with me in 
the poſſeſſion of the virtues; and gene- 
rouſly beſtowed on him ſome ſhare of all my 
favourites; even magnanimity itſelf : for 
as I looked upon is 15 as perfect miſtreſs 
of all the virtues, I imparted them to 
others juſt in what degree I thought pro- 
per, and meaſured their. deſert juft as 
they were or were not! agreeable do my 
fancy. As I wore no diſguiſe, it was not 
long before my young hero perceived my 
great liking to him; but. his imagination 
far outran my intentions. For as ſoon as 
he ſeriouſly endeavoured: to prevail with 
me to marry him, he awakened all my 
apprehenſions and alarmed my fears. Not 
rom thoſe common conſiderations, ſuch 
as the care of a future family, or the ſta- 
tion of life he had thrown himſelf into, 
{for as Socrates ſays, that a wiſe man is a 
citizen of the world, ſo I thought that a 
wiſe woman was equally at liberty to 
range through every ſtation or degree of 
men, to fix her choice wherever ſhe pleaſ- 
* 929 but * fears were of, a deeper kind, 

P * 5 and 
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and ſtruck at matrimony itſelf. The loſs 
of liberty which muſt attend being a . 
wife, was of all things the moſt horrible to 
my imagination; and the abſurdity of my 
loſing. my liberty from my admiration 
of Cato, was too glaring to eſcape my 
_ obſervation. Yet as I had little accuſtom- 
ed myſelf to, oontradict even the moſt | 
whimſical of my inclinations, I had fome 
ſhort ſtruggle in my mind, whether I 
ſhould reſign my lover or my liberty; but 
this laſted not long. I found myſelf as 
free as air, and could not bear the thought 
of putting myſelf in any man's power 
for lite, | only from a. preſent capricious 
inclination. 1 therefore gave my young 
gentleman an abſolute refuſal; and it was 
not long before he left the country with 
best of ls companions. 1 was 
not of a humour to pine for the abſent ; 
I rejoiced I had eſcaped matrimony, and 
could even rally myſelf for having ſuf- 
jered an inclination tor the young Cato 
10 creep in on the back of my admira- 
tion of the, old one. 4, immediately de- 
Fer - throned 
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throned MacnanimiTty, and placed i rav 
DENCE in its ſtead; for I hugged myſelf 


in the thought, that no inclination was 
able to put me off my guard, or to 


get the better of. my forecalt and . 
dence. * 


Metrodorus diſoit qu en la trifteſſe, il y a quel- 
que alliage de plaiſir: Je ne l il vouloit 
dire autre choſe, mais moy, j imagine bien, 
qu'il y a du deſſein, du conſentement, et de la 
ee, 4 Fu nourrir de la melancholie. 

Me ONTAIGNE, 


„ 
2; PR U 
5 . 


Por TIA. cn ba. Una. The Cry, 
| 1 ** ny ; 


CPEIND A. 


I UT now an affliction be⸗ 
fel me, to which my own 
Sf whims did not in the leaſt 
contribute; and which at 

that time ſo entirely engag- 
ed all my attention, that the cares of the 
Imaginary kingdom I had erected in my 
own mind were forced for a ſeaſon to 


yield to another object of my thoughts. 
1 * 


To x 
My father had been long im à weak: ſtate 


af health, but now each day brought on 
kim viſible marks of his Acting diſ- 


folution ; and in three months he WAS re- 
eaſed from _ his pains. | 

Whilft any „ke remained in him, my 
whole care, my every thought was bent 
on attending my father with the utmoſt 
aſſiduity; my invention was continually 
on the ſearch for methods to ſoften his 
pains and alleviate his ſufferings. No plea- 
ſures. could have bribed me to have been 
guilty of the leaſt neglect, in the perform- 
| ance of a duty in which my heart, was ſo 
entirely i involved. For indeed my higheſt 
pleaſure was centered i in my attendance 
on a parent, for ee 
filial affeion. 
SAIL 

The e of Feria as 3 
ment ſparkled with. liyely :joy.; on G- 
Uinda, and Una herſelf began to cheriſn 
fame: pleaſing hopes of her; the Cy alſo at 
this time choſe to beſtow their praiſes on 


the ſame — Which Una had pn 
1 7 | | with 


- 
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with her approbation; for 'tis one of their 
properties. to exalt to the ſkies, and to 


eſteem as the higheſt virtue, ſome ſorts. of 


common duties. Filial affection happen- 

eck to be amongſt their catalogue, and as 
if ſuch a tender behaviour as extremely 
ſcarce, and extraordinary in children to- 
wards their parents, they firit gaped at 
the wonder, and then fell into their com- 
mon method of praiſe, by throwing forth 
all the language e e to * 


| fome adulation. 


| Cylinda. Wen n my e was no more, 5 
I gave an unbridjed looſe to my affliction, - 


and ſet no bounds to my immoderate ſor- 


row; to mourn,” to bewail, and to lament 


muy ſelf became the firongett- bent of my 


foul. I was hurried through . all the — 4 
deluſions to which uncurbed paſſions can 
lead z raging grief and wild deſpair. were 


then in ſuch full poſſeſſion of my heart; 
that to indulge them!" was wr greateft > 
| pipe. St - 3 
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eſt quædam flere voluptas. : Ovin. 
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Now Portia's countenance indicated a 


compaſſionate ſorrow, Una ſighed, and 


the high praiſes the Cry had ſounded forth 
of linda were ſuddenly transformed into 
full as high cenſures. For; that there is 
a pleaſure i in the indulgence of grief when 
it is the principal bent of the mind, is a 
ſecret they wiſn to be concealed deep in 
the center of the earth; and they abhor 
the perſon who brings ſuch a truth into 
open light, with as much inveteracy as a 
felon feels towards his accomplice who 
betrays him to the magiſtrate, and gives 
him up as a guilty ſacrifice to the laws of 


bis 2 


= 


Old T roved | in 8. W euer 
paſt ſcene of my life, in which either my 


father's converſation or his indulgence had 0 


given me pleaſure, by which means I con- 


trived to preſerve continually in my thoughts 


the immenſe greatneſs of my loſs; by 


ſuch Political management I at laſt raiſed 
ſuch tumultuous ſtorms in my breaſt, as 


ee ee wha euch ON 


"> 


.Y +2 
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raiſe than to SB for ſorrow thus in- 
dulged bore me down with a reſiſtleſs 
torrent, and I was too weak to ſtop its 
| courſe: my late admired virtues were now 
no longer the objects of my conſideration, 
1 was forgot, fortitude, ( the ill be- 
preſent: and the trumpet ſounding to 
battle,) like a coward fled the field, and 
magnanimity ſuddenly. dwindled from its 
giant greatneſs. into tae diminutive ap- 
Pearance of a dwarfifn pigmy. Alt the 
beauties of nature, which at times I had 
admired with an enthuſiaſtic warmth, 
were vaniſhed, or trans farmed into wild 
diſorder and univerſal confuſion. My 
ſoul being darkened, tumultuous and un- 
ruly, every outward object ſeemed ro. 
— with the deformity. aßen 
within my own boſom. All my favourite 
authors eicher ancient or modern, that were 
ccuſtomed to fill my mind with pleaſure, 
* whom alfo I 13 often RES fach 
Grisfaftory confotation for che tofs of my 
friends, whilft thar bofs was ar A Fflayce 
and uncertain, ceafed, now that 
preſen 0 to Fielck | & "the © FO: 
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mering ray of comfort. My thoughts 
dwelt too intenſely on my own forrow to 
leave room for the entrance of any other, 


idea, and the moſt eloquent philoſophy, 
| might as well have been beſtowed on an 


inanimate ſtatue. My imagination ſcaled 


heaven itſelf, and dethroned the very 

gods ; for whilſt I was, as I fancied, thus, 
cruelly and unjuſtly afflicted, I would by 
no means ſuffer myſelf to believe, that hd 
deity | governed : the world. 


7 7 
L324 JG 4 4 1 


The atigues of meer RTE and 
the daily anxiety 7 laboured under during 
my father's ill neſs, Joined. to the unlimit- 

ed grief that I ſuffered in my mindaſter his 
40 h. ſo hock my , that 1 
once thought both. my life and amen 
would ſoon come to a final Period. 


Tie dh nd buiff 16 a d FE” 
contempruous.. ughter, imagining. oe, 
they had the happineſs. to perceive a mani. 
5 abſurdit ity in dds ſaying, that there 


wh a phat Fl g- RE 4 


c 3 
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ſeſſed it had like to have produced fo. fa- 
tal an effect; but as this abſurdity was 
too ſmall to be viſible to any eyes but 
thoſe of the Cry, Olinda proceeded, and 
left them to the full enjoyment of their 
fancy'd diſcovery. | 


luda. As oon as ſorrow began to flow 
from my eyes, my heart felt lighter, and the 
violence with which I vented my afflic- 
tion did that for me Which I not did efidea- 


vour to do for myſelf : for I found that 


the ſluces of grief are not inexhauſtible, 
and that by venting it without reſtraint it. 
naturally ſubſided, and wanted not my 
affiftance, Aſter eyery violent vent of 5 
ſorrow, ſomething ? like a little calm enſu⸗ 

ed, during which intervals it was my cuſ. k 
tom to raiſe up to myſelf ſome ſmall com-. 
fort, by imagining that it was the pecu- 


Var delicacy, the great ſenſibility. of 50 


ſoul, that cauſed ſuch an unuſu ual” degr 


of forrow for the 1ofs of a father: 2 1 


imputed it to gratitude, and made filial 
affection its baſis, all the tender and ſoſt- 


| et ties of kindred and affeftion were, my in 


22 S 
az 4 


opinion, 
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opinion, the moſt amiable of all the. hu- 
man Virtues. 1 Me 


"Het nk the —_ of my 3 bs 


its violence had ſpent itſelf, it left me ſo 
extremely weak, that my faculties had no 
power to exert eee : my imagination 
was in a manner ſubdued ; and there was a 
ſort of vacuum, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
an interregnum in my mind, and both my 


that I loathed all kind of food, and was 


but barely in a ſtate. of exiſtence: but 


— grief was ſubſided, I did not en 
deavour to keep up any appearance of 
ſotraw in order to impoſe on others; a 
practice I abhor'd, and always avoided; 

for the opinion of others was never conſi- 


dered by me with any great — 


'F he true motto 1 deſerved was, that 


My ai no kingdom u: 


and * abſolute a kinglng that I 2 
crown, depoſe, pull down one monarch and 


ſet up + another at the word of command, 
without 


bodily and mental appetite were ſo weak 
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without val beholden to the aſſiſtance of 
ordinary human means; ſuch as fleets, 
armies, ſtratagems, policies, with a long 

train of et cetera, neceſſary to make any 
revolution in earthly kingdoms and the 
fuctuating empires of this world. 


The Cry, from the time they had made 
— ſo agreeable to their na- 
from extolling Cylinda for her filial 
Affection, to abuſing her for betraying one 
of their ſecrets, had remained in profound 
filence, ſtill deeply conte mplating whether 
Cylinda was to be deemed a friend; or to be 
marked as an enemy: her raging in grief, 
her-bekolding all: nature in confuſion be 
cauſe ſhe was afflicted, her dethroning the 


| gods on the fancy that ſhe met with in- 


juſtice, with many other things ſhe had 
related, had met with their higheſt: ap- 
probation : but then her betraying 
their ſecrets, 'her abhorrence of the af- 


fectation of ſorrow for the purpoſe of 


deceit, ſtaggered their purpoſes, and 
prevented their coming to any fixed re- 
n * | K 


„ 

in the balance, and were in the perplexed 
ſituation of the man in the farce, who 
declares ( much may be ſaid on both ſides 
« the ji. 

ture of having a kingdom at her eom- 
mand, in which ſhe could perform the 
partof a deity, and crown or depoſe whom- 
ever ſhe pleaſed, raiſed ſo great a delight 
in the minds of the Cry, that they for the 
moment forgot even her betraying one of 


their favourite ſecrets; were ready to em - 


brace her; all roſe with emulation to clap 
their unde, and ſtrove to make manifeſt 
every mark of approbation, till the whole 
place re- echoed their clamorous applauſe. 


— 


But Cy/mnda's Taft pic- 
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F ſtrength mag owe? 
my paſſion of grief being 
\ ſubſided, a new employment. 
= 4 was now to be ſought for my 
_ | - 9 reſtleſs” imagination. The 
N _ virTvEs like falſe friends had fail'd me in 
the day of neceſſity, and were therefore 
to be no longer truſted. Beſides, the ima- 
gination can never. be raiſed twice into an 
enthuſiaſtic warmth for the ſame men- 
tal object, any more than the outw ard eye 


Can 


*. 
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fight” that beauty to which it is grown in- 
different. The ſearch of a new adven- 
ture is as pleaſant to a· mental knight er- 
rant as it ever could have been to the 
officious gallantry of Don Quixot himſelf: 
and none oftener than ſuch intellectual ad- 
venturers miſtake large flocks of ſheep 
for advancing armies, or windmills for 
giants. I now endeavoured to make my 


ſelf more perfect in greek, and eagerly be- 


gan reading Plato. From hence I ſoon became 
ſo enraptured with the intellectual part of 
my own compoſition, that all outward 
_ things were contemptible in the compari- 
ſon. I immediately.placed all pleaſure in 
the contemplation of the divine nature, 
and of the intellectual part of the human 
nature, which, as far as it. is immortal, 


muſt (according to Plato) partake of tbe 
divine. I could for hours together delight 


myſelf with the thought, that it was poſſi- 
ble for me to partake of divinity. - Whilſt 


T had two purſuits in reading Plate, name- 


ly, the learning his philoſophy, and get - 


e more knowledge. of. the. greek lan- | 


© WO 


n with the ſame deſire as at firſt | 


þ 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
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guage, 1 was very well pleaſed-with my 


employment: but yet there were ſome 
things in the platonic doctrine that were 
not thorouhgly to my ſatisfaction; and I 
toon began to languiſh for ſame. new ad- 
venture. From platonifm to abſolute ftoi- 
eiſm was an eaſy tranſition.” In many 
things indeed they perfectly agreed; but 
where they differed, the latter was much 
more agreeable to my humour. I have 
repeatedly ſaid, that from the time 1 
was old enough to reflect, I had diſcover- 
ed that the government of my paſſions, ſo 
as not to keep my mind in an uproar, 
was neceſſary towards attaining any tole- 
rable degree of eaſe : but this. political 
ſcheme of avoiding uneaſineſs or purſuing 
pleaſure, altho I had endeavoured to fol- 
low it, had no dignity, no grandeur in 
itz; nor was it in the leaſt a ſubject tor felt- 
admiration : for I conſidered that the 
child who keeps its fingers out of the fire 
for fear of being burnt, and the dog that 
aobeys his maſter to avoid the ſtroke of the 
whip, uſe the ſame policy of avoiding, 
en n * 51. wanted ſeme higher. 


ſome 


| tem? 
ſome mental gratification of my own dig- 
nity : and here the ſtoical ſcheme broke in 
upon me with all the eclat of philo- 
ſophy. Yet even this doctrine ' of the 
ſtoics, whilſt it kept within any » bounds 
of ſenſe and reaſon, did not ſarisfy me; 
for as I never did things by-halves, I ran 
into the moſt extravagant and enthuſia- 
ſic parts of it. Becauſe the government 
of my paſſions was neceſſary, I would 
have no paſſions at all; and as mental 
pleaſures were ſuppoſed to be the higheſt, 
I would not allow my body 1 haue any 
eee . 


The kita dockrine aimictes; that 1 
ſome things are better and ſome worſe, 
as that riches are better than poverty, eaſe 
than pain, &:c, A virtuous man therefore 
ſurrounded with worldly bleſſings, they 
deemed more happy than a virtuous man 
loaded with misfortunes.” This would 
not do for me, this was allowing a depen- 
dence upon ſenſe, and ſome things without 
me, whereas 1 would be entirely indepen-" 
—_ ape y mind 8 ſt enchronec 


in 
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in ifs own world. The ſtoics held that 
there was no MEAN in any thing, no de- 
grees of good or ill. Some things in- 
deed, they ſay, are good, ſome ill, and 
ſome indifferent: for virtue they aſſert 
to be A Coop, vice AN Evil, and all other 
things, as riches, poverty, eaſe, pain, &c. 
are according to their doctrine meerly 
INDIFFERENT. They affirmed therefore 
that a virtuous man upon a rack was as 
happy as a virtuous man off a rack; and 
how was I charmed with the ne of 
wind which Paſſidonius poſſeſſed, who in 
reading lectures with Pompey the great, 
whilſt he lay racked with rheumatic pains, 
could in their moſt violent attack cry out, 
«. acknowledge, oh pain ! that thou art 
« troubleſome, but no real evil 2 - 

I had now no outward object to grieve _ 
mezIhad fortune ſufficient for all my deſires; 
for I had no ambition or avarice; I had no 
perſon living to contradict me, and might, 
if a political regard to myſelf had not re- 
| trained me within the bounds of tempe- | 

RNs: have. e in all the delights of 
luxury 
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luxury: but 1 ſcorned to own even to 
myſelf, that I could receive any pleaſure 


from things which my philoſophy had 
pronounced to be purely indifferent; and 


oftentimes as T have been ſitting in an ar- 
bor at-the bottom of my garden, from 


| whence (as it was formed on the declivity 


of a hill) I had a proſpect moſt agreeably 


_ variegated with woods, lawns, and the 


winding of a large river, whilſt I was 
breathing the ſweets of a calm ſummer's 
evening air, hearing the melody of vari- 


ous birds, reclined on à bed of the ſoft- 
eſt chamemiel, and covered with a canopy 


of roſes, jaſmine, and honeyſuckle, I uſed 
to cry out, Oh pain! I will never acknow- 
« ſedge thee to be a real evil.” Nor did I 
exult a little, that I had gone 'one ſtep 


$ farther than my philoſopher: for; as pain 


was abſent, I would not, as Paſſidonius did, 
even WOW ir to be humor amet — 


— * - > 


As to the common prope in my- neigh- 


| bouirhood, who: were afflicted with fick- 


neſs or any other misfortune, I did m 


utmoſt to relieve their diſtreſs, and to al- 


leviate 


„„ 


4 
* 
. 


; leviate their fufferings,: for J conſider 
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that they, poor creatures, had not learning 
enough to find out that pain was no evil; 
and therefore it could not be wondered at, 
that they ſhould feel its utmoſt force. 
But with. what contempt did I look .down 
on thoſe of 'a higher education, who 


complained of ill health, loſſes off diſap- 


pointments of any kind! How mean: ſpirit- 


ed, and how much below the dignity of 


their natures, did I eſteem fuch com- 


| plaints! I could have told them that they 


had nothing to do but to turn ſtoics, 
which, by a kind of magic charm, would 
extract all the evil from human miſeries, 
and ſhew them that it was quite an in- 


different thing whether they were in Pain 


or at eaſe. Thus did I indulge myſelf in 


all the reſyeries and higheſt enthuſiaſm 


of the ſtoical doctrines; for on a very 


| ſmall foundation I could. build what. ſuper· 


ſtructure beſt pleaſed my fancy, and give 
to. every thought the turn which my in- 
clination judged proper for its purpoſe. 
But 1 was. * cured of this ſtoical 


* 
— 1 1 
* \ 
— : * 5 4 ; 
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phrenſey by a violent fever, which left 


me ſo very weak, that my imagination 


had no force to raiſe any mental plea- 
fures ; my mind conſequently was come 


to another interregnum, and thus ended. 


the monarchy of ſtoiciſm. 


End of the Second Volume. 
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